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To Mas. HAS TIN GS. 


To you, ever honoured, much eſteem- 
ed Madam, the genuine Tribute of a 
grateful Heart, the Production of an un- 
practiſed. Pen, aſpires for Acceptance, and 
' pleads for Protection. 


To lay it at your feet was my utmoſt 
Ambition ;—that granted, my moſt fan- 
guine Wiſh is gratified. 


ParDoN me, my dear Madam, that 
encouraged by your Favour, and proud 
of your Approbation, I have preſumed on 
your Indulgence, to raiſe a Trifle into Con- 
ſequence by the name of HAST ING. 

Glorious 


iv SEDICATION. 


Glorious Appellation ! Aſia's Orna- 
ment, and Britain's Pride; equally di{- 
tinguiſhed, equally graced, by Female 
Excellence, and manly Worth: Who 
will diſpute my Pretenſions, when they | 

have received a Sanction fo reſpectable, 
or who ,will donbt the Merit of a Work 
which you have condeſcended to pa- 
tronize ? 


IMPRESSED With the moſt lively Senſe 
of an Obligation ſo inexpreſſible, I have 
the Honour of remaining, 


Moſt truly and reſpeRtully, 
Deareſt Map am, 
Your moſt grateful 


And moſt obedient 


LY Humble Servant, 
BERNER'S-STREET, Wh OY 
April 4, 1785. | 

S. BOYS. 
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COALITION. 


CHAPTER I. 
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IN a pleaſant and delightful village, in 
the county of Kent, about forty miles 
from the metropolis, lived Mr. Weſtbury, 
a gentleman of very good eſtate, which 
he inherited from his anceſtors in a regu- 
lar gradation, juſt as they had poſſeſſed it 
from theirs, for a great number of years. 
The outward appearance of his manſion, 
was truly' gothic, an appearance, which 
through every addition he had carefully 
endeavoured to - preſerve ; the infide was 
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perfectly modernized, and 'replete with oY 
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every elegant convenience, happily ex- 
preſſive of the tafte, and magnificence of 
its preſent miſtreſs, F ancy could not 
paint a ſcene more romantic than its ſitu- 
ation ; ſufficiently elevated to become 
an object of enquiry for the diſtant eye, 
it of courſe commanded a moſt extenſive 

pect: in the front, a regular deſcent 
of fertile fields laid open to the view two 
of the fineſt rivers in England, interſperſ- 
- ed with fruitful iſlands, beyond which, 
the eye in vain, might wander for a boun- 
dary, till ſea and horizon, formed it by 
their — —_— 5 


Tus character of Me. Weſtbury i is er. 
tremely difficult to be deſeribed; if we 
give it as we remember it to have ſtood, 
it muſt conſiſt of enumerated virtues only; 
but from ſome traits, which have ſince 
come to dur Knowtedge, we muſt confeſs, 
if free from real vice, it was not exempt 

__ from weaknets, and inconſiſtency. At 
the time of our introducing him to otic 
readers, he was about the fortieth year of 
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have 9 ſomewhat hke the Patriarohs 
of old. He ſeemed to conſider, that the 
good things of this world, which he ſo 
largely poffeſſed, were placed in his hands 
for the general benefit of mankind ; that 
his duties were proportioned to his means, 
ve and every opportunity which he neglected 
nt of applying them to the relief of the traly 
o neceſſitous, he looked upon as an omiſſion 
r{- in his ſtewardſhip, which his great maſ- 
h, ter would not paſs over. The villagers 
n- around him, he regarded as a large fa- 
by mily, and himſelf a fort of parent, who 

owed his attention equally to every part; 

or who, at leaſt, conceived their wants, 
X- could only entitle them, more or lefs, to 
well his particular notice, and of courſe, the 
d, real indigent and diſtreſſed, never im- 
y; plored his benevolence in vain ; ner did 
wells he content myſelf with barely falfilling, 
what he thought his duty, as to their gor- 


_ qually by domeſtic advice, and friendly 
converſation, to eſtabliſh univerſal har- 
mony and good fellowſhip amongſt the 
wer claſs of his neighbours; and, if 

=. mA not- 


poreal neceſſities, but endeavoured e- ; 
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notwithſtanding his attention, animoſities 
-and differences ſometimes aroſe, his inter- 
-poſition ſeldom failed to reconcile, and 
ſettle every thing of the kind, on the 
moſt amicable footing ; for though in- 
deed his deciſion did not always ſatisfy 
both parties, yet the impartiality* of his 
character, was too well eſtabliſhed, to 
be in the leaſt affected by the murmur- 
ings of a diſſatisfied few; thoſe, therefore, 
who were not convinced of his juſtice in Cq 
their own minds, thought it moſt prudent an 
to be ſilent, as their gaps: were like- 
| iy to paſs entirely unregarded. 


His practice on every . correſ- 
ponded with his precepts; his admoni- 
ions to peace and good order, were irre- 
ſiſtible, becauſe his own life, beſpoke a 
ſeries of nothing elſe. His religion, 
like his manners, was ſimple and piain : 
he ſteadily adhered ' to the principles of 
his own, without ſentencing to perdition, 
every man, who from education, or con- * 
viction, happened to think #therwiſe; IM * 
diſputes on religious diſtinctions, were * 
| to 
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to him, idle and profane; he conſidered- 
every truly good man, as truly religious, 
whatſoever might be the tenets he pro- 
feſſed, and that the appearance of religi- 
on, if unaccompanied with moral. recti- 
tude, whatever name it might bear, was 
in effect nothing. As a gentleman, a- 
; mongſt thoſe of his own ſphere, Mr. Weſt- 
bury was conſidered in a light no leſs- 
amiable ; in a word, he at that time ſtood 
I confeſſed, one of ſociety's beſt friends, 
and human nature's brighteſt ornaments... 


Bor here the faithfulneſs of narrative 
obliges me to declare, that the luſtre. 
which ſurrounded this wonderful man, 
was not all his own; indeed, more than 
: half his virtues were borrowed from a 
; woman, and that woman, his wife. I. 
ſcarce flatter myſelf with the hope of 
gaining credit for the aſſertion ; however, 
c {o it was, and I muſt endeavour to ac-- 
count, in the beſt manner I can, why it 
1 was ſo; but having. hinted ſomething of 
a lady, and as I ſhall have occaſion to 
mention her again, I think it but civil to 
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introduce her properly, by giving ſome 
account of her, 


 Firzesr, then, as to her perſon : hand- 
ſome of courſe, the ladies 1 truſt will 
exenſe. me, and as the gentlemen may 
pollibly be offended by my partiality in 
favour of my own ſex, I am happy to 
have it in ray power to make my peace, 
by bringing a handfome woman forward, 
to plead for me; the plan I honeſtiy con- 
feſs, is not my own, I have heard of won- 
derful things having been ſo effected; 1 
have heard, indeed, of counſellers whom 
gold would not tempt to-plead, yet mov 
ed by the ſoft perſuaſion of a pretty mouth; 
have become more eloquent than De- 
moſthenes; of judges naturally upright, 
who have been bribed to decide againſt 
law and equity, by the dazzling influence 
of a pair of bright eyes. Mrs. Weſtbury's 
figure was that of a fine woman, her ſta- 
ture ſome what ſuperior to the middle fize, 
was at once ſingularly elegant, and un- 
commonly correct. Eaſy in her motion, 
5 8885 in her manner, .ſhe was an object 
| finkingly 


. 7 


trikingly intereſting, Her features, if 
eparately examined, could hardly be laid 
o Exhibit one ſpecimen of perfect beauty: 
but then the tout enſemble was ſo ex- - 
tremely inſinuating, that while the eye 
was endeavouring io diſcover which Was 
the defective feature, the captivation of 
the ſenſes rendered the diſcrimination un- 
certain. The form. of her face was ſuch 
as the Grecian painters fixed on for their 
ſtandard of beauty; her naſe Aquiline, her 
eyes rather dark, large, and ſparkling, 
ever anticipated her lips, by half explain- 
ing her thoughts; her complexion more 
of the lily than the roſe, but being entirely 
„ WW vnacquainted with the delicate tints, ſo 
WH beneficial to the cheeks of modern belles, 
me could only enliven hers with the con- 


> I tinual_chcerfulnes and n which 
>» reigned in her breaſt. 
G 


Svc CH as we have attempted t to deſcribe 
„Vas the exterior of Mrs. Weſtbury; her 
- WH mind, we can ſcarce venture to meddle 
with, ſince it was compoſed of an aſſem- 
"BE of un which, though well 
enough 
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enough for the wife of a country gentle⸗ | 


man, the more enlightened part. of the 
beau monde, have long thought proper to 
declare of very little importance. Some 
few modern accompliſhments ſhe certainly 
did poſſeſs, but then, in a number of the 
more brilliant ones, ſhe was entirely de- 
ficient ; for inſtance, ſhe was no ſtrenuous 
admirer, of cards, had an unconquerable 


averſion to every ſpecies of gallantry, and. 


could hear of plays, balls, and maſque- 
. Trades, without feeling her heart palpitate, 
to ſhare the imaginary pleaſures. ; 


| 885 had a great portion of good ſenſe, 


joined to a lively, ſparkling wit; but 


then, here was one of her moſt capital de- 


ficiencies; for though ſhe gave continual 
proofs of the firſt, ſhe was never known 
to make the moſt of the laſt, by properly 
applying it to expoſe the foibles and in- 
Ermities of her moſt intimate friends, or 
in publicly ridiculing the unfaſhionable 
qualities of her huſband, I readily con- 


feſs, theſe are traits in her character, too 


abſurd for me to defend, but when I inform 
** ; | my 
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y readers, this lady received the latter 


Wart of her education in the ſchool of 


Wdverſity, they will, perhaps, in ſome 
eaſure, excuſe the notions and prejudices 
ſhe imbibed, in a ſituation, which I ſin- 
cerely hope, moſt of them are unacquaint- 
ed with. | 


Mrs. Wes TBUuRY's father was an officer 
of diſtinction, who bravely loſt his life in 
the ſervice of his country, leaving a widow 
and two daughters, with a very flender 
proviſion ; unabated grief for a deſervediy 
beloved huſband, ſoon terminated the ex- 
iſtence of the firſt, and Amelia, his eldeſt 
daughter, it was ſuppoſed, fell a victim 
to the baſeneſs of a young man of faſhion, 
who had long ſought her for his wife, but 
who, on the death of her proteCtors, was 
Wvile enough to take advantage of her inex- 
Wperience, indigence, and affection, and 
ſeduce for a miſtreſs, the woman who 


had received his honourable addrel- 
6s, f 
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heſitation, which the accepted, and in re- 


nature, but which in our opinion migh 
more properly be termed: a weakneſs of 
-* Gſpoſtion. He could not refuſe his aſ- 
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 Hagnier the youngeſt now only re. 
mained, and her beauty and misfortunes 
became the fabje of uch converſation; 


Mr. Weſtbury having juſt teft the Uni: 


verfity, had taken poſſeffion of bis pater 


nal eſtate; he was young, and dis head 
naturally turned to romantic exploits. 
Having heard of this fair one's diſtreſs, he 
endeavoured to ſee her, and found her 
ſuperior to the work of his own imagina- 
tion. He offered her his hand withort 


turn for his generolity, made him the beft 


wile in the world. 


MX. WEST BUR, with « gre 


ſhare of ſenſe, had a conſiderable por- 


tion of what is commonly called good- 


{ 


ſent 


* 
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ſeat ta any propoſition, though at the 
ſame time, his reaſon diſapproved of it; 
which indiſcriminate complaiſance, ren- 
dered him as liable to be the dupe of de- 
kgning men, as to be really beneficial to - 
meritorious objects. In the ſelection of 


| his friends he was equally inconſiderate; 
if a man pleaſed him, it was ſufficient, 


he enquired no further; to ſuch he was 
warmly attached while they were pre- 
ſent, but when abſent, he thought no 
more of them. In inftances of this kind 
it was that Mrs. Weſtbury's attention 
and addreſs were of ſuch infinite ſervice 
in ſtanding between him and the difficul- 
ties he ſometimes incurred; he wanted 
ſtability, and reſolution, the ſaw it, and 
endeavoured to give it him, without 
letting the world know ſhe did fo; ſhe 
watched the extreme fleaibiity of nis 
diſpoſition, with a view of guarding 


-agaiaſt the ill effects of it, and ſhe ſuc- 


ceeded to admiration ; his flexibility was 


not general, he was eafily perſuaded 10 
adopt an opinion, but when he had made 
* he was tenacious of it to a 


* 4 5 
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degree, and oppoſition never failed to 
confirm his. obſtinacy. Mrs. Weſtbury 
availed herſelf of this part of his temper, 
and by the moſt prudent management, 
turned it to his own advantage ; ſhe had a 
mode of ſaying things with ſeeming in- 
difference, and by dwelling on hints and 
outlines, till he began to notice them, 
cheated him into a belief that they were 
his own; ſhe pointed out the merit of 
thoſe ſhe wiſhed him to favour, by pro- 
feſling ſhe: had received her idea from 
him, - ſpoke familiarly of the | faults of 
thoſe whom ſhe wiſhed him to ayoid, inot 
without - complimenting his penetration 
in having diſcovered them. In this man- 
ner, what might have been the ſource of 
ſerious misfortunes, the ſingular prudence 
of an amiable woman happily conſtituted 
the private baſis on which Mr. Weſt- 
bury publicly ſtood conſidered in the 
light we before repreſented him. Senſi- 
ble of his virtues, ſhe wiſhed to diſplay 
them to the eyes of the whole world; 
- ſenſible of his os mg he wiſhed” to 
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W conceal it from herſelf, and every other 
perion. 


Tus only 2 of this happy pair 
was a daughter; the young Harriet was 
equally the pride and darling of her fond 
patents. It is not to be ſuppoſed that a 
woman, whoſe conduct, as a wife, was ſo 
exemplary as Mrs. Weſtbury? s, could be 
(VA in the, other duties of her ſtati- 
As a mother, ſhe was equally diſtin- 

* a Her ideas, perhaps, were ſome- 
what ſingular, as ſhe; did not conceive a a 
boarding-ſchool to be in the leaſt ne- 
ceſſary.for the education of a young lady; 
that | a-idancing-maſter ſhould teach; her 
to walk, and a muſic-maſter to ſing, with 
every other accompliſhment, ſhe judged 
very requiſite: but ſhe; conceived the uſe- 
ful duties of the domeſtic, and the orna- 
mental duties: of faſhionable life; might be 
inculcated under the mother's inſpection, 
better than in any other iſttuation. —— 
From the care and tuition of ſuch a 
rent, it is not to be doubted, but tut 
ox Weſtbury received every improve- _ 


ment 


A 
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ment her young mind was capable of; 
and as ſhe was an only child, it -may be 
reaſonably imagined, that ſhe experienced 
every Nad of indulgence. It is. fuffici- 
ent to ſay, every attention was ally 
beſtowed, and her friends were happy 
enough to find all their cares amply repaid 
by the quick progreſs ſhe made through 
every part of her education, till, at 
the age of fifteen, Harriet Weſtbury was 
generally conſidered as the moſt * 
and moſt accompliſhed young lady the 
wade GENE could Wade 
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e had been ba dave; 
an uninterrupted ſeries of ſunſhine had pre- 
vailed the clouds of misfortune now began 
ocavelope her fair proſpect; death depriv- 
d her of her affeQtionate and incom- 
parable. mother, juſt when the mother's 
prudence became moſt neceſſary for point- 
ing ont and direQng her preſent, and fu- i 
ture conduct in life Mr. Weſtbury, who 
-might be truly faid to adore his wife, was 
plunged, by her loss, into ineffable diſ- 
ese. He mouned h net a8 ar, 
re but 
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pedt and eſteem of all who knew him. 


wich a view of 1 
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but as 4 friend and counſellor, from 
whom he had derived the greateſt part of 
the happineſs he ever experienced, and 
to whofe prudence andi he real- 
ly owed the merit of a thouſand good 
actions, which had procured him the reſ- 


Mrs Weſtbury, who tenderly loved and 
revered her mother, was equally afflicted 
by her lofs; but ſhe could not behold her 
father's diſtreſs, without attempting to 
alleviate and foften it, by every dutiful 
attention. When alone, her tears flowed 
ptentifally to the memory of a parent, 
to whom ſhe owed ſo much; but at other 
ä — — | 
and the ſerenity of her countenance, in 3 
great meaſure, concealed the anguiſh of 
her heart. Mr. Weſtbury ſmcerely loved 
his daughter, and eaſily faw how ſtudi- 
ouſly fhe ſuppreſſed her own feclings, 
the acuteneiſa of 
Bis; he determined to profit by the en- 
ample her affection had and. 


confine his forrow do ds own yeaſt, e 
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an aſſumed external compoſure ſhould lead 
her to believe he had conſiderably got the 
better of his afffiction.— Thus, by attempt- 
ing to deceive each other, they really de- 
ceived themſelves; and by reſtraining their 
feelings, in a great meaſure ſubdued them; 
till what was at firſt an exceſs of grief, 
gradually ſubſided into tender regret, and 
they could at length mutually lament 
the dear departed object of their affec- 
tions, - without thoſe violent emotions at 
firſt accompanying every idea, which 
brought her more immediately to their 
remembrance. ./ They returned impercep- 
tibly to the ſociety of their friends, and 
time, by degrees, re-eſtabliſhed a ſerenity, 
which had at firſt been univerſally deſ- 
paired. of —Miſs Weſtbury, as ſhe ad- 
vanced in years, increaſed in her re- 
ſemblance of her mother; and by copy- 
ing, as nearly as poſſible, the conduct of 
ſo excellent a model, ſhe acquired all the 
affection, confidence, and influence, which 
Mrs. Weſtbury had been uſed to enjoy, 
the good effects of which her father had 
been in experienc 

be happy periencing . ehr. 


at 
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CHAP. III. 


. HE blooming, the accompliſhed 
i arriet, began now to reign an ob- 
zee of univerſal admiration, and nume- 
wous applications were made for her fa- 
our, by lovers of every denomination ; 


as. ſhe was in this particular, as .in moſt 
others, declared miſtreſs of herſelf, it is 


er -hand, while her heart remained: en- 
wr unbiaſſed. | | 


Wlided her hours, when her father invited 
Pio his family a young gentleman, who 
Wit at this period arrived from Oxford 
d officiate as curate, .in the village of Mr, 


* 


mo one, however, was happy enough to. 
ucceed : ſhe: was ſtill very young, and 


| Sucor nl v and happily, once more, 


eſtbury. To that gentleman, Mr. 
Eeiſham brought letters. of recommen- 
ation from many of his old, and moſt 
wimate college friends; be waited on 
"1146 him 


pt ſurprizing, that ſhe refuſed to give 


came fo thoroughly charmed with the 


. confeſs the truth, Harriet was no leg 
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had firmneſs enough to decline the hoſpi- 
table invitation of Mr. Weſtbury, he felt 


Een daughter, that he could not 
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him with thoſe -letters, immediately on 
his arrival, and was at firſt received with 
all the politeneſs to which his reſpectable 
credentials entitled him; but from a ve- 
ry. ſhoxt converſation, Mr. Weſtbury be- 


young man's delicacy and ſenſe, that he 
at once warmly inſiſted, he. (ſhould imme- 


Gately take up his reſidence intirely in Nou 
bis family, He introduced. bis daughter, hi 


and deſired her to ſecond his invitation, Niet 
which ſhe accordingly did, with ſuch per- 
ſuaſtve influence, that it was impoſſible 
for a diſpoſition naturally compliant, as 
Lewiſham's was, to perſiſt in a refuſal : to 


prepoſſeſſed in favour of this agreeable 
ſtranger, from his firſt appearance, than Wen 
Mr. Weſtbury was by his firſt addreſs; Wh | 
and on the other hand, though Lewiſham 


a fomething ſo commanding in ihę fi- 
gure, and at the ſame time, ſa i 


ibly pleaſing, in the ſoft accents of his 


poſſibij 
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oſſibly keep to his reſolution of reſiding 
the parſonage houſe; and that very 
1 ening, to his own ſurprize, he found 
imſelf ſocially, and domeſtically initiat- 

d into Mr. Weftbury's family, with all 
Wat agreeable eaſe, and unrefirained con- 
L dence, which characteriſes the actions 
f ſenſible, well bred perſons. Nothing 
duld be ſuperior to the happineſs which 
is little family experienced in the ſo- 
Siety of each other. No man had natu- 
ally, a higher reliſh for the Belles Let- 
res than Mr. Weſtbury, but his taſte had 
png. lain dormant for want of a rational 
zend to participate the ſublime, the 
dul exalting pleaſures: in Mr. Lewi- 
jam he found that friend ; indeed this 
mleman's ſtrong natural ſenſe, improv- 
d by a refined education, and a happy 
ode of diſplaying his talents, agreeable 
the taſte of his companion, could not 
it of conciliating the friendſhip of Mr. 
eſtbury, while his thorough knowledge 
th French and Italian languages, io- 
ther with a lively genius for poetry 
0 N rendered him a lets pleaſing 
* and 
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and inſtructive, to the . Har- 
riet. 

We are at a loſs to conceive, what 
could have been Mr. Weſtbury's ideas, 
when he ſo warmly preſſed this young gen+ 
tleman into his family; he ſaw him, 
handſome in his perſon, and-engaging in 
his manners, ſufficiently ſo to attract even 
his attention; and he ſaw his daughter 
exactly in the ſame light; chat then could 
he poſſibly ſuppoſe muſt: be the conſe- 
quence of his introducing a domeſtic in- 
timacy between two young perſons, whoſe 
minds were ſo perfectly harmonized, and 
compoſed as it were, of cords vibrating 
in the ſweeteſt uniſon with each other, and 
on.whoſe- perſonal attractions it was im- 
poſſible to. look with mdifference. The 
privacy and remoteneſs of their ſituation, 
rendered the. circle of their occaſional ſo- 
ciety very confined ; and ſmall as it was, 
the members who compoſed it, were a 
very different ſet of beings from Mr. 
Lewiſham; Mr. Weſtbury was ſenſible of 
all this, and thoſe were the very motives 
bg which 
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Wwhich actuated his conduct, without once 
eflecting, that the ſuperiority which 
nade him defirable, muſt likewiſe make 
Whim dangerous. We are aware it may 
be anſwered, perhaps he only wiſhed to 
ſee his daughter happy, and thought the 
man, who had merit ſufficient to gain her 
heart, was the beſt calculated to. make 
her ſo. Had ſuch. been bis ſentiments, 
he would have acted right, but it was far 
dtherwiſe z he wiſhed her happy it is true, 
o man more .ardently wiſhed it, and it 
as with a view of promoting her happi- 
neſs, that he had fo earneſtly ſolicited 
the' ſociety of Mr. Lewiſham. But with 
eſpect to marrying her, ſhe now reigned 
he idol of his heart, and he thought her 
ichly deſerving of a peer, and would as 
don have thought of her marrying his 
avourite hound, or favourite horſe, as: a 

man who could not offer her a title. Not 
o tire our readers by dwelling on a 


extremely obvious, we ſhall content our- 
elves with barely ſaying, that Harriet's 
weetneſs of temper, and perſonal charms, 

b entirely 


cene, the concluſion of which; muſt be 
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entirely deprived Lewiſham of all thei 
falicity be had at firft enjoyed, and which 
he had vainly flattered himfetf with a long 
continuance of. But, confidering dit 
feelings as highly preſumptuous with reſ. 
pect to the object which infpired them, be 
determined to confine his new-born paſſioi 
within his own breaft, and ne 
ver even to breathe a ſigh, which ſhonl 
lead the lovely gitl to the lighteſt diſcc 
very of his perfect adoration. He rigid}; 
adhered to the dictates of his honour 
and diſciplined his countenance into fa 
good order, that an aſſumed indifferenc: 


uppeured in his face, tera love 
36 
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Hanzier's inexperience favoured bi 
impoſition; ſhe ſuſpected no diſgu 
but fuppoſed his feelings were really 
ſuch as they appeared, and became pique ; 
by his inflexible compoſure. She was, i! 
fact, as little at eaſe as himſelf; her ge 
He, artleſs heart had not been fafficieat! 
guarded againſt a thouſand nameleſs qu 
kities, which ſhone cepſpicuous in th 
| - Pe U 
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perſon and mind of her elegant compa- 
nion. She had no idea of Lewiſham as 
a lover; ſhe would have felt herſelf ex- 
tremely hurt at thinking of him in that 
light. She knew not very well what ſhe 
would have had, but then ſhe could not 
help conceiving, that if ſhe really poF- 

ſeſſed the numerous attractions, which 
lad been ſo laviſhly afcribed to her, it 


only perſon blind to them. She was de- 
ſrous of ſeeitig him pleaſed with her 
preſence, and dejected by her abſence. 
Ina word, ſhe wiſhed him to be leſs in- 
fenſible, without aſking herſelf why ſhe 
wiſhed it, and would have been' happy 
to have ſeen her appearance produce any 
marks of emotion, without once conſi- 
dering from what motive that happineſs 
We mult have proceeded, fhe felt herſelf ex- 
Srremetly diſfatsficd, but imputed it to her 
fuppoſed want of conſequence, and refoly- 
ed to reſent his inattention, by increaſmg 
the reſerve of her behaviour, and con- 
craling the fatisfation ſhe experienced 
in his fociety.—From this time, two of 

K the 


was extmordinary that he ſhould be the 
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the moſt happy, became two of the moſt 
miſerable beings exiſting ; and by their 
affectation, the one of indifference, - and 
the other of reſerve, were - continually 
increaſing the embarraſſment of their (i- 
tuation. All their vivacity, eaſe, and 
- ſprightlineſs, were entirely loſt; and ſhort 
ſentences and bare monoſ yilab es now 
made the whole of their late chearful 
and elegant converſation, Mr. Weſtbury 
ſaw with pain the unpleaſant change in 
the diſpoſition of his family, but having 
not the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of the real 
cauſe, and all his enquiries , producing 
no ſatisfactory information, he was ob- 
liged to admit of the worn-out excuſes 
of head-aches, low ſpirits, and flight in- 
diſpoſitions —His. inquietude, however, 
ſoon increaſed ; from grave, Harriet grew 
abſolutely melancholy ; her anxiety prey- 
ing continually ' on her ſpirits, became 
viſible in her countenance, and a total 
decline in her health was apprehended. 
Every feeling mind will be, in ſome 
meaſure, ſenſible of Mr. Weſtbury's dif- 
yes his daughter was the darling of 

his 
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Whis heart ; and he prefer'd her infinitely to 
nis own exiſtence, he ranſacked the whole 
country for advice, and every phyſician 
Jof eminence was called in to her aſſiſt- 
Wance; but theſe being a ſet of perſons 
by no means verſed in the diſorder un- 
| der which Miſs Weſtbury laboured, it 
Wis not in the leaſt a matter of ſurprize, 
that ſhe received but little benefit from 
their preſcriptions, 


CHANGE of air was at laſt deemed ne- 
ceſſary, and it being now the ſeaſon of 
reſort to one of our moſt faſhionable 
watering places, thither was the deject- 
ed Harriet recommended, as it was 
hoped the air, and the water, together 
with the amuſements of the place, would 
prove equally efficacious for the re-eſta- 
bliſhing of her health, and the relieving 


„of her mind from the load which evi- 
nc i dently oppreſſed it. Harriet felt herſelf 
tal N exceedingly diſſatisfied with the thoughts: 
d. of this Journey, and oppoſed it with every 
" argument in her power ; but having no 
Ihr 


good reaſon to alledge againſt it, while 
Vor. * C ſhe 


indifferent as to herſelf, ſhe could not 


account. 


upon us to ſay, nothing could be more 
_uncomfortable than ſuch a ſituation, did 
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ſhe choſe to conceal the real one, ſhe was 


obliged to ſubmit, and ſaw, with pain, 
. the preparation for their departure for- 


warded with the utmoſt expedition. She 1 
could not indeed very well account to 
herſelf for the averſion which ſhe felt to 


viſit this general aſſembly of the young : 0 
and gay, but fo it was, ſhe was ſome 
how or other particularly attached to her 


own reſidence ; and her health being the 
cauſe of her removal, ſhe began to be 
too apprehenſive of the nature of her diſ- 
order to conceive any great advantage 
would ariſe from change of place. But 
then her father's tender ſolicitude gave her 
inexpreſſible pain, and though entirely 


refuſe her conſent to any thing which 
might poſſibly leſſen his anxiety on her 


Sc was the fituation of Miſs Weſt- 
bury, a few days prior to that, appointed 
for her departure; and we ſhould take 


not 
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ot that of Mr. Leine fully contradict 
Joe aſſertion. Harriet was unhappy, but 
1 | ewiſham was exquifitely miſerable. He 
ad obſerved the alteration in Miſs Weſt⸗- 
, bury's appearance and behaviour with 
9 eart· felt concern, but without daring to 
Enquire, or entertain the leaſt idea of the 
ue. He moſt earneſtly wiſhed her to 
know what he ſuffered on her account, 
ut that, according to his notion of right 
Ind wrong, was impoſſible, conceiving 
premeditated attempt to diſcloſe his 
nhappineſs would be criminal to a de- 
Wree, the immenſe difference of their 
iwation conſidered. *' 


Ms. Lewiſham did not recolle&, that 
ove was the only miracle-worker now 
xiſting; that he alone could reconcile the 
Wnoſt palpable contradictions; and, like 
eath, level all diſtinction. He never 
once ſuffered himſelf to forget, that, on 
is. firſt arrival, a ſtranger in the village, 
r. Weſtbury had received him with 
nendſhip and hoſpitality, that he ſtill 
te of his bread, drank of his cup, and 

C 3 ſlept 
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ſlept under his roof; and, in return 
for ſuch unmerited favours, to think oi 
: robbing him of his quiet, by ſeducing thei 
affection of his child, appeared to him an 
action of unparalleled ingratitude, at which 

his nature ſhuddered. He ſickened ail 

the bare apprehenſion of loſing her fol 
ever, but yet he dared not attempt . 
gain her favour by means, which his reli 
gion and his conſcience equally diſavowed i 
He loved her moſt ardently ; could he dif 
otherwiſe ? But his affection was as pure 
as the amiable object which inſpired i 
Influenced by no mercenary views, off 
mean ſelfiſh gratifications, had he beerlif 
maſter of the world, he would have laid it 
at her feet with pleaſure ; but having no 
thing to offer, he determined ſilentiy to 
reſign himſelf to his fate, and never to in 


terrupt the peace of her gentle boſom, . 


an acquaintance with his wiſhes or com 
plaints. 
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CHAP, It. 
; I TH this determination his mind 
Nas ſteadily employed one evening when 
We retired to reſt, from which he was diſ- 
ourbed in the middle of the night by a 
| Wonfuſed alarm of fire. He roſe imme - 
iately; but who ſhall attempt to deſcribe 
Wis ſituation, when he found- that wing - 
f the houſe, in which was Miſs Weſtbury's 
Wed-chamber, in one continued blaze? Mr. 
EW eſtbury, raving for his daughter, and the 
ervants all trembling for the fate of their 
iſtreſs, which they looked on as inevita- 
le. Lewiſham loſt not a moment in reflec- - 
ion, but ruſhed impetuouſly through the 
James, and with much difficulty gained 
Her chamber, where the terrified maid, 
mable longer to ſupport the horror of 
er ſituation, ſunk fainting in his arms. 
e tore a blanket from her bed, in which 
he wrapt her, and, with his lovely, ſenſe- 
eis burthen, attempted to regain the 


yard; 
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yard; but, alas! the ſtairs fell in before 
he approached, and by that means his 
return was effectually barred : when ſud- 
denly, recollecting a ſmall window in her 
dreſling-cloſet, which overlooked a canal 
in the garden, he determined to riſque 
that chance at leaſt for her preſervation, 
and throw himſelf into the water. His 
deſign was no ſooner formed than ex- 
ccuted, and he had the good fortune by 
this means to preſerve a life infinitely 
more dear to him than his own. He 
gained the bank of the canal, on which 
he depoſited his almoſt lifeleſs charge, 
in a ſtate of mind not eaſily deſeri- 
bed. Miſs Weſtbury needed immedi- 
ate aſſiſtance, but that part of the houſe 
was too remote, and the general confu- 
ſion too great, for him to hope that any 


would accidentally offer, and in ſuch a. 


ſituation, how could he poſſibly leave her 
alone, though for the expreſs purpoſe of 
ſeeking it. Luckily, the appearance of a 
ſtable-boy ended his diſtreſs. He order- 
ed him to ſeek Mr. Weſtbuyy inftantly, 


and defire ſome aſſiſtance might be — 
| . Mils 
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iis Harriet ; the boy ſtood gaping, un- 
ble to reply, till Lewiſham repeated 'his 
equeſt, when he retired with the utmoſt 
Weed, Harriet, on her firſt return of 
9 bac, faintly recollecting ſome part of 
hat had paſt, anxiouſly enquired for her 
ther; the found of her voice had very 
ear deprived Lewiſham of his reaſon, 
nable to anſwer her queſtton, and un- 
onſcious of his tranſport, he preſſed her 
Wervently to his boſom, Father of mercy, 
nid he, I thank thee! ſhe lives, and 1 
m happy! Harriet heard him diſtinctly; 
Wow much, ſaid ſhe, Mr. Lewiſham, am 
W indebted to your humanity, which could. 
Wecad you ſo greatly to venture for my 
preſervation ; fill gazing with extacy on 
Wer agitated countenance, ſweet excel- 
Wence, faid he, how little do you know 
he ſoul of your diſtracted, doating Lew- 
Wham, who knew not himſelf. how ar- 
Nently he adored you, till the moment 
which threatened him with your loſs for 
er. 


Tur 
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Tux arrival of Mr. Weſtbury, and his 
ſervants, terminated their converſation : 
nothing could equal the ſurprize of that 
gentleman ; the figure of Mr. Lewiſham il 

was indeed, not very unlike what the ter- 
rified imagination of the boy would have 
inclined him to expect. Lewiſnam, when 
he left his chamber, on the firſt alarm, had 
nothing on but a looſe dreſſing gown, Wl 
which had ſuffered conſiderably by the 
flames, in his paſſage to Miſs Weſtbury's 
chamber; his hair, and eye-brows had i 
alſo undergone ſome devattation, ſo that 
when he was firſt diſcovered, juſt eſcaped 


pane of Mr. Lewiſham, to whom he 
- thought 


from the canal, it really needed ſome 
degree of penetration to decide, whether g 
he might be ranked amongſt the human WW ir 
ſpecies, or not; ſuperſtition, it is allowed, ſq 
is the companion of ignorance ; and fear, N 
equally the production of both; the 
mind of the lad, by the general confu- we * 
ſion, together with the awful time of night, 
was tremblingly alive to every impreſlion | 
of ſupernatural appearances ; he inſtantly 5 
concluded this could be nothing but the ; 


* 
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Wrought it bore ſome likeneſs; he flew 
| precipitately from the garden till he met 
Mr. Weſtbury, ſeizing him by the arm, 
is hair ſtanding erect, with every mark 

f exquiſite horror depicted in. his coun- 
Wenance, oh! Sir, ſays he, in the moſt 
Wpity-moving accents, I have ſeen Mr. 

Lewiſham's ghoſt. 


e | | Goop God! ! exclaimed: Mr. Weſibury, 
what has frightened. you? What have 
ba ſeen? 


. In the garden, Sir, replied the lad, 

carce able to articulate,. Mr. Lewiſham's 

ghoſt is on the bank of the fiſh pond, it 
ſpoke to me, called me by my name, ſaid 
ſomething of Miſs Harriet, and defired 
W to ſpeak with you; dear Sir, do go to it, 

a 5 do go and ſpeak to it, or I am deadly 
afraid it will come here. 


Ma. WesTruRY, unable to compre- 
hend any thing from the confuſed account 
of his ſervant, treated him with very lit- 
tle attention, when recollecting his daugh- 
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ter's dreſſing- cloſet overlooked this iden- 
neal canal, and that he had an imperfect Wl 


view of Mr. Lewiſham ruſhing that way, 
a few moments before the apartment 
fell in, he felt ſomewhat like a momen- 


tary gleam of hope dart a-croſs his ima- 4 


ty 


gination, but fearing to indulge it, he 
turned to the garden with trembling ſteps, 


where the ſight of Mr. Lewiſham, ſup- 


porting his child, his dear, his darling | 


child, who but a moment before he had J 
ſuppoſed loſt for ever, fixed him to the 


ground with ſilent aſtoniſnment. 


Tuts, my good Reader, is a ſeene over 


Which, like the painter of Agamemnon, 
at the facrifice of his daughter, we muſt 


beg leave to draw a veil; every parent 


who has fo loved, ſo loſt, and ſo recovered 


* beloved child, will do juſtice to the 
feelings of Mr. Weſtbury on the occaſion ; 
and to thoſe whoſe life has produced no 


oircumſtance at all fimilar, how inadequate 
would be every attempt of ours to give 
wem an idea of it; ſo very difficult is it for 
me mind to participate in a lively man- 

| | ner, 
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Wer, the joy, or diſtreſs, of another per- 
Wn, unleſs their ſenſibility has been firſt 
Waiſed, and enlarged by a comparative 
tuation. 


HK. 


* will now, then, ſuppoſe Miſs 
Veſtbury properly diſpoſed of, and 
wt every aſſiſtance adminiſtered of which 
ſhe ſtood in need; we will ſuppoſe Mr. 
E Weſtbury has given vent to all the gra: 
Wtitude of his heart, both to the hand of di- 
vine providence, and the more immediate 
N inſtrument of his daughter's deliverance 
in ſhort, without being minutely tedious as 
to circumſtances, we will ſuppoſe the face 
WW of affairs at Weftbury-houſe, begin to re- 
cover their original tranquillity, the com- 
pliments and congratulations uſual on the 
occaſion largely paid, and Harriet's danger 
with Lewiſham's heroiſm, the topic of ge- 
neral 
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neral diſcuſſion, for which every one ac- 
counted in the manner moſt pleaſing to 
himſelf; we are indeed credibly informed, 
that no fmall number of young ladies, 
whoſe great hearts glowed with the lau- 


dable ambition of popular diſtinction, 
envied her exceedingly the eclat of her 
eſcape; and ſeriouſly lamented the ina- Wi 
nimate ſameneſs of their own life, which $3 
had never furniſhed them with one lucky if 
opportunity of owing their preſervation 
to the glorious gallantry of a knight er- 
rant; but as we did not hear of any Wl 
one really courageous enough to fire 
her father's houſe, for the ſake of im- 


mortalizing her name, by the narrowneſs 
of her eſcape, we cannot amuſe our 
readers with the merit of ſuch a character, 


we muſt therefore return to the leſs ſpi- 


* inhabitanis of Weſtbury Houſe. 


3 u — 


O young friends found the perplexi- F 


ty of their ſituation, if poſſible, increaſed; 
Harriet remembered with extreme plea- 
ſure, the tender expreſſions of Lewiſham, 


and knowing the honeſty of his heart too 


well 
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ell, to ſuppoſe him capable of attempt- 
ng to deceive her, ſhe ſincerely wiſhed 
im to renew the intereſting ſubject; on 
he other ſide, he, who had only been 
betrayed in an unguarded moment, to 
atruſt her with a ſecret of ſuch conſe- 
Whucnce to himſelf, dreaded nothing ſo 
nach as her diſpleaſure , fearful of read- 
y Ing indignation in her eyes, he dared not 


. e VB . 1 1 


Y irec his to her face, but increaſed by 
n Wis timidity, that reſerve which, as he 
-underſtood it, contirmed his apprehen- 
1y Wiſion. 


Tux Bath journey, which the N49 0 ac- 
cident had poſtponed, was again brought 
forward, and the following day was fixed 
for their departure. In the evening, as 
N Mr. Lewiſham was ſitting in his room, his 
head reclined on his hand, with every 
J appearance of dejection, he was ſurpriſed 

by the entrance of Miſs Weſtbury's fa- 
vourite maid; the honeſt girl, with: a 


a- WE countenance expreſiive. of the ſtrongeſt 
m, WF agitation, began: © It does not fignify, 
oo WF Mr. Lewiſham, for 1 muſt, and will 


but | wg va 
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&« ſpeak, I can hold my tongue no longer / . 


« } very well know it does not become 1 


« fervants to talk ſo to gentlemen, 
« but I can't help it, and fo there's an 
end of it. Dear heart alive! 'tis the 
« oddeit thing in all the world; why 
« here's you and Miſs Harriet mope, 
« mope, ſigh, ſigh, all day long from 
* morning till night; I am ſure it makes 
me ſo melancholy, I don't know what 
«in the world to do with myſelf, and 
« for what pray? why only becauſe you're 
„both of a mind, and don't know it, 
„ and are afraid to tell one another, 
* when dear me, I know very well, and 
every body elſe might know it, if they 
« made uſe of their eyes. Why here's 
*. you now, as good a fort of a gentleman 


«as ever lived, and there's my dear 
«young lady, who every body loves.” — M8 


tendency of this harangue, thought pro- 
per to interrupt her.—* Every body,” 
replied he, Mrs. Betty, muſt love her, 
your lady is an angel :” * indeed, and 
indeed, your reverence, fo ſhe is,“ 


Mr. Lewiſham unable to camprehend the | Tre 
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i Betty, © every body ought to love 
ber, and does love her; but for all 
chat, I know what I know, ſhe had a 
great deal rather ſome folks loved her 


better, and was not fo ſecret about it; 
W+ when dear heart for all that, 'tis as plain 
ft as the noſe in one's face. Why do you 
know now, Mr. Lewiſham, yeſterday, 
no longer ago than yeſterday, that ever 
Vas, ſhe gave me her bran ſpan new 
{ levite, made of the emperor's eyes, and 
F< what do you think it was for pray? 
EF why for nothing in all the world but 
“ ſaying you was the handſomeſt man I 
ever faw; yes indeed, J affure you, 
etwas for nothing elſe, ſhe did not tell 
me ſo to be ſure, but | faw it very plain 
in her ſweet face.” Lewiſham ſighed ; 
Why there now,” continues ſne, what 
can that ſigh be for; I declare and pro- 
P* teft you make me cry, fo you do, and 
all becauſe you won't do as you ought 
= to do. Why, as J was going to ſay, 
here's you ſhut up moping here, and 
* there's my dear lady moping in the 
= 1 — when inſtead of that, if 
os you 
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you would but go to her, and talk to 
« her, as you ought to do, you might 
both be as merry as any thing; yes in- 
« deed Mr. Lewiſham you might, and as 
* happy too“. My dear Betty,” ſaid 
Lewiſham, © what can I poſſibly ſay 
to Miſs Weſtbury ? indeed at this time, if 
I dare not ſpeak to her.“ No to be 
« ſure,” ſays Betty, was ever any 
thing like you, and yet the other night 
s you dared run through. the fire and 
« flames to get to her, and then dared 
throw yourſelf out of the window into 
„the canal, and ſo run the hazard. off 
e drowning yourſelf, and now, you dare 
e not ſpeak to her, and don't know what 
* to ſay to her. Oh dear! oh dear 
© how can any thing be fo fooliſh ? ahi 
Mr. Lewiſham, I know very well what 
« you ought to ſay to her: go into the 
garden, and when you meet her, make 
%a very fine bow, and then aſk how ſhe 
does, and ſay tis a ſweet evening, and 
„ how happy you are to ſee her look ſo 
« yell, and then gently take hold of her 
66 hand, and * n under your arm, and 
| « then 
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to then ſqueeze her fingers a little, and 
ht ſo by degrees tell her how you love 
n- WF her dearly, better than any thing in 
as all the world.“ 

on! Betty,” replied Lewiſham, 
e heaven is my witneſs, I love Miſs 
bel Weſtbury ten thoufand times more 
than words can expreſs, yet dare I not 
hi meet her looks, or attempt to tell her 
1088S what I feel.“ — Poor Betty burſt into 


Wars, tis very well Mr. Lewiſham, 'tis 
1 very well,” ſaid ſne, you have a 
ol mind to kill her, and make her pine 
W herſelf to death, when you may make 
her one of the happieſt women in Eng- 
land, fo you may: is ſhe: not a hand- 
ſome lady, and a ſweet lady, and a lady 
chat any lord in the land might jump 
at?“ “ My dear girl,“ ſaid Lewiſham, 
Wy your lady is all you have deſcribed her, 
and infinitely more. It is my idea of 
her worth, and my own un Vorthineſs, 
which compels me to adore her at this 
painful diſtance; I look up to Miſs 
* Weſtbury as a ſuperior being, which 

| cc it 
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it is my duty to approach with vene-i Wo 
< ration only. I thank you, my — = to 
girl, ſincerely thank you, for your yo 


friendly intention, but what can I do? 
* I would with pleaſure lay down my 
life for Miſs Weſtbury's happineſs, 
* but ſhould I attempt to \addreſ her, a 
* frown would ſtrike me motionleſs at 
&* her feet. Lord fir,” ſaid Betty, Wl 
how you talk | but 'tis very well, I 
* find you will not put any confidence in 
me; you know it does not become ſer- h 
« vants to tittle tattle, and tell the ſecrets M 
* of the family; but now Mr. Lewiſham et 
et me aſk you, what you think could 
* induce me to come here, and ſpeak to 
you in the manner | have, if I had not 
« very good reaſon, for what I ſay ? and m 
yet you will be ſo dull, and fo baſhful ; WY 
* but however, Mr. Lewiſham, if you 
vill not underſtand me I can't help it; 
only remember this, Miſs Harriet is 
„now in the garden, to-morrow morn- i 
ing we ſet out for Bath, perhaps you Wl 
may never ſee her again; indeed if ie 
* ſhe gaes fo unhappy, 1 am. fure you 


« will 
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un not, for ſhe will ſoon fret herſelf 
to death; and fo Mr. Lewiſham, I wiſh 
Hou a good evening.“ 


Tur extreme archneſs which accom- 
anied the girl's laſt words, had a ſenſible 
ect on the drooping ſpirits of the per- 
t q to whom they were addreſſed ; per- 
ps the miracle-monger. juſt then came 
io his head, however that was, he began 
Ss think Betty muſt be in ſome meaſure 
Wight z that though her warmth might 
d her to be too ſanguine in his favour, 
bt without ſome ground, ſhe never could 
, ve faid ſo much. After much delibe- 
i tion, he determined to fee Miſs Weſt- 
ry, and with all the reſolution he could 
mmon, endeavour to learn from her 
cs the confirmation of his hopes or fears; 
m ea book in his hand he ſauntered to 
e garden, and found Harriet fitting on 
e bank of the canal, where the effuſions 
his heart had eſcaped him a few even- 
gs before; he bowed (agreeable to the 
rections of Mrs. Betty) Harriet roſe; he 
pproached her with more courage than 
he 
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he had ſuppoſed himſelf maſter of, and 
diſcerning nothing terrific in her counte- 
nance, he was enabled to touciz on the 1 
ſubject Mrs. Betty had pointed out, 
„that it was a fine evening.“ Harriet 
returned an approving {mile ;—he hoped 
his preſence did not interrupt 'her — 0 
far from it, ſhe was particularly happy 
that accident had favoured her with his 
company; Harriet's manner, and mat -e 
ter were equally favourable: they turned 
to a walk in the garden, but as no encou - 
raging ſmile from either, gave us any la 
reaſon to ſuppoſe our company was de- 
fired, we could not be ſo ſhockingly im- 
polite, as to follow them; by which in- 
ſtance of our good breeding, we entirely 
loſt the opportunity of favouring our read- 
ers with their converſation ; we believe our 
abſence is not much to be regretted, fot 
thoſe kinds of tete a tetes in general, 
though vaſtly delightful to the parties % 
concerned, are extremely tedious and in- 
fipid when re-told, which as we under- 
ſtand it, is proof poſitive, that it muſt 
be ſomething beſides the mere words, 
Which 


* 
: 
7 


bach renders them intereſting. Howe- 
er, agreeable to the documents of his 
Wcnſible ditectreſs, our young friends were 
ery ſoon ſocially walking in the manner 


e had preſcribed, and ſometime after, 
when ſhe was ſent by Mr. Weſtbury, who 
0 . Pad been abſent, to inform Harriet of 
vi ; bis return, ſhe found her in an alcove, 


With Mr. Lewiſham by her fide, tenderly 
N eding her hand to his lips; poor Betty's 
cart danced with joy, while ſhe viewed 
Die work of her own creation! Harriet, 

larmed by her ſilence, enquired the 
Wauſe : Oh! ma'am, replied ſhe, I was 
ever ſo pleaſed in all my born days. 
Ah! Mr. Lewiſham, you don't ſeem 
Wfraid of being frowned to death now; 

ut I only came to tell Miſs Harriet my 
Wnaſter was come home. 


" 
D 


* Ne1THER Harriet, or Lewiſham could 
Weſtrain a ſmile at Betty's addreſs, the 
| poodneſs of whoſe heart was fully ex- 
Wplained, in the ſimplicity of her language, 
y good affectionate girl, replied Lew- 
"a I acknowledge myſelf infinitely 
obliged 
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obliged to you; your angel of a miſtrefſ 
has, by her generous condeſcenſion, made 
me the happieſt man in the world, —Yes 
ſaid Betty, I knew ſhe would, and God 
bleſs her for it, for I am ſure you are ai 
ſweet gentleman, and ſhe is a ſweet lad 
too, that's what ſhe is! You ſay true 
faid Lewiſham, ſhe is indeed a moſt ſweet 
lady, but as I faid before, though ſhe hal 
generouſly condeſcended to make me 
happy, by acknowledging a partiality in 
my favour, the preſent ſituation of ou 
affairs, renders it abſolutely neceſſary that 
nothing of the kind ſhould tranfpire + 
therefore, my good girl, we muſt requeſt 
your ſecrecy on the occaſion, and beg 
you will take particular care that youll 
ſuffer not the ſmalleſt hint of it to pai 


your lips. 


Berry felt herſelf exceedingly hun 
that her taciturnity ſhould be queſtioned WF 
but was pacified by an aſſurance the cau · 
tion was not excited by any doubt of het 
prudence, but that perhaps, not knowing 
the 
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. ze neceſſity of ſecrecy, ſhe might have 
zen led ignorantly to betray them. 


They now returned to Mr. Weſtbury, 
Fo was delighted wilh the chearful ap- 
arance of his Harriet, whoſe internal 
Wtisfaction beamed forth on her counte- 
M ee; but as he was unacquainted with 
e immediate cauſe of her happineſs, 
kttered himſelf her young mind was be- 
me pleaſed with the idea of her intend- 
gy jaunt, though ſhe had at firſt argued 
fſtrenuoufly againſt it. He was exceed- 
gly deceived in his conjecture, the idea 
this journey was the only thing which 
v gave her any uneaſineſs, and ſo heartily 
4 ſhe wiſh to avoid it, that ſhe felt more 


© BY 

ahn an half inclined to feign herſelf indiſ- 
ed, but ſhe had a natural abhorrence 
J every kind of falſehood, and well 


n now much her father would 
ally ſuffer on the occaſion, ſhe could not 
War the thought of giving him ſo much 
Witreſs; and farther, believing the tran- 
Waillity of her mind would produce the 
Wppicſt effects on her exterior, ſhe con- 
ceived 
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ceived the time of her abſence would not 
continue long, 


Is the morning Harriet had but a mo- 
- ment to bid Lewiſham farewell, which 
ſhe did with a heavineſs about her heart, 
foreboding the difficulties that would in- 
terrupt the early, happy return ſhe now 
promiſed herſelf. 


We very much fear being cenſured by 
the outrageouſly delicate, for not con- 
cealing this part of the weakneſs and cre- 
dulity of Miſs Weſtbury's character ; we 
bow the knee to the juſtice of ſuch re- 
provers, and confeſs her conduct was 
diametrically oppoſite to the eſtabliſhed 
practice of the more enlightened part of 
her ſex; but the fault is not ours; we 
are bound to * ſpeak of her as ſhe really 
as; nothing to extenuate, or et 
don ought in malice;” her feelings 
ſprang ſpontaneouſly from nature, regu- 
lated by innocence, and not refined by 
* we certainly cannot defend her, but 

| will 
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will beg leave to offer ſomething by way 
of apology. 


HARRIET was well acquainted with 
Mr. Lewiſham, and was thoroughly ſen- 
ſible of his many virtues. While ſhe 
doubted his attachment, reſerve was ne- 
ceſſary to conceal her own, an accident 
had firſt diſcovered his affeCtion, from 
thence ſhe ſaw the ſtruggle betwixt his 
love and his reſpeC& ; equally flattering to 
her merit and her charms. She feared 
no deceit, his honeſt nature was greatly 
above it; what was ſhe then to do? Sa- 
usfied of his truth, convinced of his love, 
was ſhe to diſdain in her own heart what 
ſhe prized in his? Or, with kindred ſin- 
cerity, endeavour to cheriſh an affection, 
which ſhe felt of ſo much conſequence 
et to her happi neſs? 


u- Bur to return. Nothing happened to 
by Mr. and Miſs Weſtbury till their arriva! 
ur at Bath, where they ſoon found them- 
| WH ſelves ſettled: among a ſet of people, of 

all ages and characters, Mr. Weſtbury 
Vor.. I. D entered 
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entered fully into the diſſipation of the 
place, at firſt, with a view only of amu- 
ſing the young mind of his Harriet; bu 
meeting with many of the friends of hi 
earlier days, he again returned* to thei 
ſociety, with an avidity truly aftonithing 
A man of his character and fortune coulf 
be at no loſs for acquaintance; man 
diſtinguiſhed him, ſome indeed for hi 
ſake, but by far the greateſt part fi 
their own. Here was the rock, on whic 
this gentleman ſeemed to be in moſt dan 
ger of ſtriking; to appear pleaſed wi 
him, never failed to pleaſe: a fort « 
complaiſance which he 'repaid indiſc 
minately, and by which, he was cont 
nually laid open as a proper object fe 
the deſigning part of mankind to pre 
on. | 


_ AMoncsT the foremoſt of thoſs. v 
ſought the friendſhip of Mr. Weltbur 
for their own private advantage was Mt 
Claverly. His real name we muſt be 
leave to ſuppreſs, in reſpect to a very wo! 
| iy "_— en by the ſame ap 
| pellation 
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pellation; but he being neceſſary to our 
hiſtory, we muſt take the liberty of in- 
troducing him to our friends. 


CaPpTain, or Mr. Claverly, was a Ca- 
ledonian by birth, the youngeſt of four 
ſons, (all national prejudice we here diſ- 
claim) his father was an Engliſhman, 
ſome time an officer of the cuſtoms, but 
having made a ſeizure of ſome cogſe- 
quence, which he conceived he might 
ſafely appropriate to his own conveni- 
ence, he of courſe, did not trouble him- 
ſelf to enter it at the Cuſtom-houſe; un- 
fortunately, the embezzlement was dis 


covered by application being made for 


enfranchiſing the prohibited artièles; no 
ſuch articles were to be found; the breach 
of truſt was clearly traced; and Mr. 
Claverly ſtood accuſed ; but he had heard 
of the enquiry, and apprehending the 
conſequence of his detection might prove 
of a ſerious nature, he thought it moſt 
prudent to retire out of the way ; he ac- 
cordingly croſſed the Tweed, where he 
intended to remain till the event ſhould 

D 2 2 be 
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be known: he ſoon found that his name 
was erazed from the liſt, and that his 
_ perſon would not be ſecure if he returned. 
In this ſituation, deſtitute of friends, cha- 
rater, and employment, he thought 
himſelf very happy in the good graces of 
an inn-keeper's fat widow, whom he ſoon 
after married, and retired with her to a 
ſmall farm into the Highlands, . where, as 
we have before obſerved, he had four 
ſons, the youngeſt of which was our moſt 
noble captain ; this boy was taken notice 
of for his wit and ſprightlineſs by a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, who hav- 
ing a fon at ſchool at Edinburgh, offered 
to place young Claverly with him as a 
fort of companion; the offer was too ad- 
vantageous to be in any danger of meet- 
ing with a refuſal; his benefactor pro- 
vided for his decent appearance, and he 
was immediately ſent to the theatre of 
flagellation. He was eight years old when 
he firſt made his entry, and four more he 
continued to enjoy the favour of his pa- 
tron: he had indeed been flightly ac- 
cuſed of ſome trifling miſdemeanors, but 

| for 
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for want of proof, had hitherto eſcaped 
ſcot free; juſt at this period, a petty pe- 
culation was diſcavered, which from the 
firſt, ſeemed to bear very hard towards 
our hero, but a material evidence being 
abſent, ſtrict examination was poſtponed 
till next day; Jack was no enemy to diſ- 
cipline, ſo far from it, he thought there 
was infinite fun in ſeeing his maſter wield 
the birch, and he had very frequently 
employed all his cunning in promoting 
ſcenes of this kind; but then as to his 
own part, he always choſe to be a ſpecta- 
tor, not an actor, on theſe occaſions: in 
the little pieces deſigned for the next day's. 
repreſentation, a principal character was 
deſigned for him, which he did not like; 
he reaſoned on the ſubject with himſelf, till 
he concluded as he was but one, his pre- 
ſence might certainly be diſpenſed with; 
he therefore, reſolved to eſcape by flight, 
what, if he ſtaid, would be unavoidable; 
In purſuance of this,” he watched till the 
- fable goddeſs diſpenſed univerſal quiet; 
when, making free with the purſes of 

D 3 his 
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his ſchool fellows, he left Edinburgh with 
- no deſign of returning in haſte. 


London is the grand object which 
catches the attention of adventurers in ge- 
neral; thither, therefore, Jack directed his 
iteps, and on his arrival really thought him- 
ſelf the happieſt of human beings, entirely 
maſter of his own actions, he might be truly 
ſaid to enjoy his new acquired liberty. 
When he left Scotland, his purloined trea- 


ſure conſiſted of three guineas, and a few 


ſhillings, he had never been ſo rich before, 
and as he poſſeſſed nothing of the ceco- 
nomical ſpirit of his country ! he was con- 
tent to make the moſt of the preſent 
moment, and leave futuxity to itſelf; 
with ſuch a diſpoſition we are not to won- 
der that his finances - decreaſed apace ; 
ſhort indeed was the duration of his golden 
dream, and the revolution of a fortnight 
beheld him brandiſhing a link at the door 
of Covent Garden theatre —He was now 


entered into a fraternity, which could not 
fail of being highly improving to the. 


morals of a lad of his natural tendency: 
| _- but 
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put there he remained not long, it was 


his good fortune to be employed in light- 
ing from thence to a neighbouring coffee- 
houſe, a gentleman, whoſe benevolent 
eyes never overlooked the children of diſ- 
treſs; this gentleman was particularly 


pleaſed with Jack's aſſiduity, and on aſk- 
ing him ſome queſtions, was no leſs pleaſ- 


ed with the pertinence of his replies; he 
diſmiſſed him that evening with half-a- 
crown, and defired to ſee him next day 
Jack readily obeyed, and was then cloſely | 
examined as to his name, family, and 
ſituation, to all which he returned ſuch 
plauſible, and at the ſame time, ſuch 
ſeemingly artleſs anſwers, that the good 
man was induced to think him aeferving 
of a beiter fate; and from motives of hu- 
manity, took bim into his own family. 


Jack's experience had improved his 
wiſdom if not his honeſty, and he re- 
ſolved in future, never to riſk the cer- 
tainty of food and raiment, for a trifling 
conſideration. In his new fituation, he 
behaved entirely to the- ſatisfaction of his 


employer, 
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employer, who neglected no opportunity 
of bringing him forward, till his own fa- 
mily affording no higher poſt, and find- 
ing he had received a very decent educa- 
tion, he recommended him to the atten- 
tion of a young nobleman of his acquain- 
tance, who received him accordingly. 
This was in every reſpect, a ſituation in- 
" finitely more pleaſing to Mr. Claverly, 
than the one he had left. His preſent 
employer was a young man of the world, 
rich, gay, and magnificent; and his bu- 
ſineſs being wholly confined to perſonal 
attendance, he had every opportunity of 
diſcovering the particular traits of his 
maſter's character; he very ſoon per- 
ceived this gentleman's . prevailing paſ- 
ſions were a love of gaming, and a parti- 
ality for the faireſt part of the creation ; 
of the myſteries of the firſt Mr. Claverly 
then knew nothing, but finding his maſ- 
ter ſpared no expence in his gratification 
of the latter, he determined for. his own 
intereſt, to make himſelf uſeful, and 
having accurately ſtudied his taſte, he 
proceeded to diſplay a ſpecimen of his 

abilities; 


57 
bilities; his maſter was perfectly ſatiſ- 
ed with the brilliancy of his domeſtic's 
alents in this particular line, and the 
atural indolence of his diſpoſition ren- 
ering him content with the ſucceſs, 
ithout the trouble of procuring it, he 


berality which his aſſiduity, had it been 
engaged in a better cauſe, really merited. 


were the honourable ſcenes in which Mr. 


of our hiſtory, we ſhall paid them over in 
filence, not preſuming to pay our readers fo, 


of being entertained by a picture of the: 
depravity of human nature, in a ſeries of 
Illicit practices, when unconnedted with 
hiſtorical: facts. We have therefore no- 


years, when we find him making; an ac- 
quaintance with Fanny Baily. This lady 
was the daughter of a merchant in the 


Ds cre- 


ooked on his attendant as a valuable 
acquiſition, and rewarded: him with a li- 


In conſequence of his new employ, many 
Claverly found himſelf engaged; but as 


they are entirely unneceſſary to the thread 


illa compliment as to ſuppoſe them capable, 


thing to do with Mr. Claverly for ſome. 


city, who, having largely defrauded his 


— 
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creditors, by three ſucceſſive bankrupt- 
cies, to the utter ruin of a number of in- 
duſtrious families, was at length obliged 
to make his eſcape to a neighbouring 
kingdom, leaving his affairs and his 
daughter in a ſtate equally unſettled; his 
, creditors again took charge of the firſt, 
and a diſtant relation, a milliner of ſome 
repute, pitying her youth and inexperi- 
ence; offered an aſy lum to the laſt. 
Miss Bay, though under a neceſſity 
of accepting, could not bring herſelf, by 
any means, to like her ſituation : ſhe had 
received juſt ſo much of a boarding- 


ſchoot education, as was infinitely more 


calculated to vitiate than improve the 
mind. An imperfect knowledge of 
French, dancing, and muſic, together 
with a-taſte for idreſs and expence, was 
her whole ſtock of mental acquirements, 
and from thoſe proceeded the diſguſt 
which ſhe felt for her preſent mode of 
life. Being fent one morning to receive 
the orders of a very celebrated. Jady, ſhe 
wn met by Mr. TY who was waiting 


with 
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ith a meſſage from his maſter; her 
ewy figure, complexion, and youth, 
attracted his attention: he accoſted her 
n the moſt artful manner, . lamented the 
aprice and injuſtice of fortune, which 
uffeted ſo much beauty and merit to 
piſs unnoticed, reduced to the neceſſity 
of attending, where ſhe certainly ought 
o command; and that ſurely the higheſt 
egree of earthly felicity would be the 
lot of him, if ever any man was ſo happy, 
as to be permitted to diſtinguiſh her as 
ſhe deſerved, - and to place her in the 
ſituation for which ſhe certainly was de- 
ſigned, and to which her uncommon 
charms would add ſo much luſtre. He ſoon 
found, however, all circumlocution un- 
neceſſary, for- hat the lady was perfectly 
of his bpinion, and wiſnhed notiiug more 
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ſeribed. He ſpoke plainer, was heard, 
and approved, he accordingly received 


reception, and having informed his no- 
ble prac of his proceedings, he was 
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ardently than ſuch a ſituation as he des 


het addreſs, provided apartments for her 
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happy enough to finiſh the treaty, to the 
mutual ſatisfaction of the parties. 


Tus connexion between this lady and 
gentleman was of much longer duration 
than its accidental commencement pro- 
miſed ; every wiſh of her heart was gra- 
tified, in the attainment of a ſplendid 
proviſion; and being ſenſible of the pre- 
cartouſneſs of her fituation, that the 
breath of her protector could, in an in- 
ſtant, reduce her to her original nothing, 
ſhe turned all her addreſs to preſerve his 
favour, and was ſatisfied with her ſuc- 
ceſs: but all ſublunary affairs have an 
end. An amiable lady, of rank and for- 
2 tune, made an entire conqueſt of this 
gentleman's heart; and when he laid 
bimſelf and fortune at her feet, he thought 
- Himſelf particularly happy that they 
' were accepted; before his marriage, he 
| prudently reſolved to diſengage himſelf 
bath from tis favourite miſtreſs and the 
1 very convenient agent of his amours, not 
evnceiving-it at all eligible to take into 
his family a perſon ſo well W 

wi 
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with the illaudable part of his conduct. To 

the lady he preſented. a thouſand pounds, 
to the gentleman, five hundred; and 
farther took occaſion to hint, that if they 

could approve a matrimonial connexion, 
they might always command his intereſt 
for the advancement of their fortunes. Mr. 
Claverly had no objection, the lady had, 
Miſs Baily did not want ſenſe, and had 
lately ſeen a great deal of the world, and 
thought ſhe had an undoubted right to 
turn her experience to. her own advan- 
tage. We muſt here obſerve, our pre- 
ſent Mr. Claverly was a very different- 
perſon from the Mr. Claverly when re- 
commended: into the ſervice of his late 


maſter; he had much improved his fi- 


gure and addreſs, by imitating his ſupe- 
riors, and had made himſelf maſter. of 
many faſhionable accompliſhments. We 
then obſerved, he was ignorant of the 
myſterious management of cards and 
dice; but he was now a perfect adept in 


every part of the ſeience. Al theſe ob- 
ſervations had ſtruck Miſs Baily, and ſhe 


looked on him as exactly the fort of per- 
f ſon 
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ſon ſhe wanted. My good friend,” 
ſaid ſhe, „you cannot conceive that J 
* have any perſonal objection to you; 
be aſſured, I have not: but I refuſe 
you, becauſe 1 am certain there is a 
* thouſand more proper matches for us 
both to be met with. You are hand- 


eſome and agreeable; with your per- 


« foh and addreſs there is nothing you 
*© may not expect, if you are but pru- 
* dent: we know the world, and we 
* know each other. The firſt will be of 
„infinite utility in the conduct of our 
public views, ; but be aſſured the laſt 
ill baniſh every ſhadow: of | felicity 


e from our private. moments, if united. 


wh each other. The very experi- 
«ence, which may be the baſis of our 
%-happineſs in diſtinct connexion, will 
«Ye the ground-work. of miſery, if we 
ene tied together. Lend me then 
pour aſſiſtance; let us unite our abi- 
«Jities, and turn them, againſt the reſt 
«of mankind.“ Mr. Claverly had nei- 


mer a bad perſon, nor a, firſt-rate. 5 0 


__ and the deficiency. of. the, la 


in- 


ap 
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induced him to think the firſt much bet- 


ter than it really was. However, what 
he wanted in ſenſe was amply ſupplied in 


cunning, which, in his preſent ſtate, - was 
infinitely the more uſeful commodity, 
Miſs explained her ſcheme of, fortune-: 
hunting, which met with his hearty 


concurrence, and they began to prepare 
The town 
was what is called empty, but they were 
not ignorant it was Bath which emptied 


for its immediate execution. 


London, as one was juſt as proper a ſtage 
for them as the other. Thither they de- 
termined to proceed, but it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary they ſhould: pretend to 
ſome kind of character; | Miſs was par- 
tial to the army, a red coat and cockade 


were powerful allurements. 
ſeen them recommend the fop, the fool, 


She had 


and the coxcomb. Mr. Claverly was 
poſitively neither; of courſe, when ſup- 


ported by ſuch flattering auxiliaries, his 


pretenſions would conſiderably increaſe, 
By referring to an army liſt, they found 
an officer of the ſame family name, ina 
regiment of foot then Rationed in lre- 


land ; 


— 
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land; there was indeed a material differ- 


ence in the appellation which the bap- 


tiſmal ceremony had conferred, but that 
was.nothing, a military uniform inſtantly 
undid what his godfathers and god- 
mother had done many years before. He 
entered his room plain Jack or John, but 
returned the man of war all over. He 
was now to be Captain Charles Claverly, 
and Miſs was to be his faſter. An equi- 
page and ſervants were provided, and they 
ſet out with an eclat, ſtrongly prognoſtica- 
ting ſucceſs. They arrived at Bath, took 
elegant lodgings, and lived in the ſtyle 
of genteel people, when Mr. and Miſs 
Weſtbury firſt made their appearance. 


\ CHAP. vn. 


CAPTAIN, and -as we are now to 
underftand her Miſs Claverly, had en- 
quired minutely into the character and 

| fort une 
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fortune of every perſon who appeared at 
Wall proper for their deſigns, and in con- 
equence of ſuch enquiry, had prepared 
heir plan of operation againſt a Corniſh 
Wquire, and his ſiſter, reſiding in the ſame 
Wouſe ; but all idea of that was laid aſide 
Wn their meeting with Mr. Weſtbury, his 
liſpoſition being a ſoil, promiſing them 
much more plentiful harveſt ; their 
eague was to be offenſive. and defenſive ; 
hey were to be mutually aiding and aſſiſt- 
g to each other, and it was equal which 
ſucceeded, as the benefits were to be mu- 
al, but in the preſent caſe, ſucceſs flat - 


ppeared the only obſtacle, the getting 
ver of which, might be attended with 
ome difficulty, but when Miſs, Claverly 
became Mrs. Weſtbury, there was no 
Joubt, but that her influence, join ed to 
is addreſs, would certainly ſucceed. 


Tux captain got introduced to Mr. 
eltbury in the character he aſſumed, 
nd very ſoon, by-appearing particularly 
ttached to his company and converſation, 

4 per- ö 


red them both; Miſs Harriet's reſerve 
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perſuaded the too credulous gentleman 
he really was ſo; and his complaiſance was 
returned with a ſincerity it little merited; 
ſo effectually did he worm himſelf into 
his friendſhip: and confidence, that in a 
very ſhort time, Capt. Claverly was all in 
all with Mr. Weſtbury, who ſeemed to re- 
lich no other ſociety ; his. partiality was 
by no means any impeachment on his 
underſtanding, no man could be more 
entertaining than the captain. Natural- 
ly gay and fprightly, his raillery was di- 
refed to the general characters of the 
place ; according to his own account -he 
knew every body ; and having a tolera- 
bly creative genius, he delivered fictitious 


aneedotes and remarks, in a ftile ſo per- 


fectly natural and ludicrous, that he ap- 
9 to have a td of real humour, 


Mad: Claverly bad hitherto lain dor- 
mant; the captain had never ſpoke of 


any uch perſon: it was 'now judged 
proper for her to appear, which ſhe ac- 
cordingly did the next evening, dreſt in 
| * moſt brilliant ſtile, attended only by 

| | her 


dre 
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zer brother and the young Corniſh lady 
Wefore-mentioned, than whom a more 
triking foil could not poſſibly have been 
Wl ctcd ; Mr. Weltbury was alone when 
ey entered, and was immediately ſur- 
rized by the extreme elegance of this 
ew figure; he enquired who ſhe was, 
ith uncommon eagerneſs, but could ob- 
ain no ſatisfaction; every. body was in 
We ſame ſituation, all were enquirers, 
zone could inform, will obſerving the 
aptain (purpoſely) detached from his 
air companions, he addreſſed him with 
he ſame queſtion, and was exceedingly c 
ſtoniſned when he coolly replied ſhe was 
is ſiſter. Mr. Weſtbury's curioſity was 
onſiderably increaſed by never having 
card of her, he begged to be introduced, 
he captain complied, but with a kind of | 


alf reluctance, hich he took care WE Fx 
de viſible. 


We have: before obſerved, Miſs Cla- 

erly was handſome, and as ſhe now ap- 

peared with every auxiliary of taſte and 

dreſs, nothing could be more charming. ; 
| A ſoft 
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A ſoft languor, and delicacy, were im. 
puted to indiſpoſition ;+ what could be 
more intereſting ? Is it in the heart of 
man to refuſe his tendereſt compaſſion to 


a delightful young creature, whoſe lovely 
face wants only the bloom of health * Shi 


appeared chearful, polite, and ſenſible, 


and Mr. Weſibury was delighted witli 


his new acquaintance ; the next day the 
captain was reproached for having con- 
cealed this elegant female ; he replied 
with great indifference, his ſiſter was one 
of the few who came to Bath to drink the 
water, and that noiſe and diſſipation were 


by no means calculated for the preſent 
wp of her health or ſpirits. 


80 far Mir plan ſucceeded — Mr. | 


Weſtbury's viſits to the captain became 
more frequent; Miſs was ſeldom ſeen, 
but, as her brother's particular friend, 
he was ſometimes favoured with her pre- 
ſence : he diſcovered new charms in her 
perſon. and converſation upon every of 
portunity he had of obſerving them, but 
at the ſame time, he did not overlook a 
| 8 


Wart 


an 


Wes, 


hic 
d hi 


« 
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articular gravity which ſat on the cap- 


Wes, and the uncommon reſerve, with 


Which he treated every enquiry relative 
Wo his ſiſter. 


Havi received repeated proofs that 
> was not deceived, he queſtioned him 
to the cauſe of this reſerve ; the cap- 
tin was at firſt ſilent, but on being far- 
er preſt, he replied in a manner evi- 
tently calculated to evade, and not an- 
er the queſtion. Mr. Weſtbury was 
pt ſatisfied, and hinted that he thought 
is preſent conduct very inconſiſtent with 
is natural freedom and confidence; this 
iendly reproach had the deſired effect; 
e captain began by begging his pardon, 
ut flattering himſelf his ſituation would 
cuſe, what he was under the neceſſity 
f ſaying ; that Miſs Claverly ſaw *Þ 
er itle company of any kind, and that M 
eſtbury muſt be ſenſible of the extreme 
lelicacy of female reputation, that his 
iſter's fortune was too moderate to place 
xx above an attention to appearances, 
and 


jin's brow, during all ſuch opportuni- 


\ 
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and that in ſhort, he was rather apprehe; 
five the very frequent viſits of a gen 
man, with whoſe acquaintance he had be 
ſo recently honoured, might ſubject her if 
obſervations, which he ſhould be extrem 
ly ſorry to hear. 


M. WesTBuRyY, who ſeldom emba 
raſſed his ideas by refined reaſoning, v 
ſurprized at the ſolemnity of this 2 
dreſs; but obſerved in return, he did n 
preſume any perſon would think of vill 
ing Miſs Claverly with improper deſign 
the captain replied, No! (with p 
ticular emphaſis) he did not apprehet 


any perſon would preſume to thi +, 
of Miſs Claverly with improper deſign 1: 
but that he ſuppoſed it very poſſible Me. 
a gentleman to like the converſation de 
a ſenſible, well-bred woman, without e th 
tertaining any deſigns at all ! and that ni 
could not help thinking, in the eyes il cl 
people who could only judge by appei C 
ances, the delicacy of a lady's charad ti 
might ſuffer, nearly as much from in 
one as the other; it muſt be allowed i m 


* k 


n 
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was a bold ſtroke, but it was at preſent 
unſucceſsful, and by being rather prema- 


ture, had well nigh ruined the whole of 
their ſcheme, 


C9 a £,- VIE 


Mx. WESTBURY, at that time, 
had not thought of Miſs Claverly in 
the way they wiſhed, he therefore only 
acknowledged the propriety of the cap- 
tain's obſervations, without adding a ſyl- 
lable of his own; for ſeveral days he 
even declined viſtting his friend, but acci- | 
dentally meeting them in the evening, At 
the Rooms, the malignity of his evil ge- 
nius prevailed, and he yielded to his in- 
clination of converſing with them. Mis 
Claverly once more bleſſed her good for- 
tune, and looking on this as a moment of 
infinite importance, ſhe determined to 
make the moſt of it; every allurement 
TH | | which 
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which art or nature had furniſhed he: 


with, was praQtiſed on the occaſion ; ſne 
treated him with ſtudied attention, and 
the bluſhing, timid ſoftneſs of her coun-· 
tenance, whenever he addreſſed her, had 


ſomething in it, inexpreſſibly engaging, 


Mr. Weſtbury felt it ſo; he thought 
her more than ever charming, and when 


he left her, found for the firſt time, a 


reſtleſs vacancy in his mind, the nature 


of which he did not clearly comprehend ; 
in the morning his feet imperceptibly 
carried him to the captain's door, he wa: 
not at home, but Miſs was gracious 
- enongh to receive him ; Mr. Weſtbury 
appeared melancholy and thoughtful, 
Miſs, all attention, enquired in the ten- 
dereſt manner concerning his indiſpo- 
fition, and on being informed his ſpirits 
only were oppreſſed, ſhe induſtriouſly 
varied her efforts to relieve them ; ſhe 
chatted with him in the moſt ſprightly 
manner, played ſome lively muſic on her 
harpſichord, ſung him the airs which 
ne had before heard him commend, and 
diſcovered ſo much uneaſineſs on his ac- 

count, 
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count, that it was impoſſible to be un- 
ffected by it; Mr. Weſtbury was per- 
fecly enchanted, he politely took her 
land, and looking ſteadily in her face, 
ny dear Miſs Claverly, ſaid he, you are 

Wbſolutely irreſiſtible, let me aſk you 
ow you would receive a huſband of 
ear ſixty ?—Perhaps Mr. Weſtbury 
eant nothing by this queſtion, perhaps 
iſs Claverly underſtood it fo, but being 
it the ſame time very ſenſible it was not 
er buſineſs to deſtroy, by an ill-timed 
ſeverity, a converſation of ſuch impor- 
ance, but rather to encourage it all in 
er power, ſhe bluſhed, and caſting 
lown her eyes with the prettieſt affecta- 
ion imaginable, heſitatingly replied, 
hen a gentleman poſſeſſed the merit of 
r. Weſtbury, his age was ſeldom 
hought of. An anſwer fo obliging, cer- 
ainly demanded ſomething civil in re- 
urn, and Mr. Weſtbury was in a hu- 
our to pay it; he kiſſed her hand, her 
heek, her lips; ſhe bluſhed, and chid 
im, but with a gentleneſs, not calcu- 
ated to make him deſperate, he was in 
Vol. I. E rap- 
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raptures with her condeſcenſion, and be- 
came eloquent in the language of love; the 
return of the captain interrupted their con- 
verſation, and Mils ſoon after retired to bed, 


M. WESTBURY immediately addreſſed 
himſelf to the captain, my dear Sir, ſaid 
he, 1 efteem you as my moſt particular 

friend; I am charmed with your ſiſter 
Miſs Claverly has given me to underſtand 
in general terms, that it is ſometimes 
poſſible, a lover of my age, may not be 
difagreeable; I ſhall leave you for the 
preſent, but will do myſelf the pleaſure 
of calling in the evening, when I ſhall be 
happy to hear from you, if with reſped 
to herſelf, I may preſume to apply he 
compliment to my own particular caſe! 
So ſaying, he retired, and it was lucky 
for the captain he did fo, as it was likely 
all his caution, and cunning might have 
been inſufficient for the decent conceal- 
ment of the joy occaſioned by this ad- 
dreſs ; he loft no time in communicating 
the long wiſhed-for intelligence to his 
ally; a conſultation was — 
hel 
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Wheld as to their future proceedings; 
having arrived ſo far with ſucceſs, it 
Vas judged, ſome little difficulty ought 
Wo be ſtarted, with a view of enhancing 
the value of the favour about to be con- 
Werred; that, at leaſt the captain ſhould 
1 epreſent the inconveniencies which might 
ariſe from the diſproportion of the union 
Wn the eye of the world, with a view of 
Placing his own conduct in the moſt 
Wiiſintereſted light; nothing could be 
more artful, they knew the propenſity 
Of human nature to deſpiſe whatever is 
oo eaſily obtained, and they knew from 


Mr. Weſtbury's diſpoſition, the moſt 
er ffectual mode to accelerate and haſten 
e ny event in which he was concerned, 
kj as to oppoſe it at any rate; but if that 
ly WF PPoſition could be Judiciouſly maſked, 


nder a pretended - conſideration for his 
haracter, and happineſs, it would con- 
rm their ſucceſs beyond a doubt; hav- 
ng ſettled their deſigns, they waited im- 
atiently for the arrival of Mr. Weſtbury ; 
he captain received him alone, and very 
oon proceeded to buſineſs; * My dear 
Es: * friend, 
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* friend, ſaid he, I have been exceed- 
* ingly embarraſſed by the unexpected 
* requeſt which you made this morning, 
have however mentioned it to Mis 
* Claverly in the manner you deſired, 
but before I inform you of her opi- 
nion, will you permit me to impart 
* my obſervations on the occaſton, and 
* permit me to impart them with the free- 
* dom a man ought to do, who feels him- 
* felf honoured, and obliged » by your 
e friendſhip.” Mr. Weſtbury having 
aſſured him he ſhould think his free- 
dom a proof of his friendſhip, the 
captain proceeded, © I have no reaſon 
* to. ſuppoſe, Mr. Weſtbury, but that 
* your propoſal this morning was fe- 
“ riouſly intended, indeed I am con- 
« vinced it could not be otherwiſe; 
but I conceive you have not coolly con- 
4 ſidered the affair; do, my dear Sir, re- 
&« fleQt on its diſadvantages, before you 
* proceed, and on the point of view, in 
* which the malignant eye of the world 
« will ſee it; Fanny is, in my opinion, 
& an amiible girl, but it is poſſible the 
*« brother's eye magnifies her good qua- 

* lities, 
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« ]ities, the public may not ſee her in 
« the light that I do, add to this her 
e fortune is too trifling to mention, and 


« that is a deficiency which is never 
« qverlooked, and for which, merit, 


however conſpicuous, is deemed no 
ce equivalent; conſider, my dear Sir, 
* how eagerly the idle, and cenſorious 
e ſeize every trifle which may tend to 


„ reduce the worthy and meritorious 
„ character to a level with their own, 


„with how much activity will they cir- 
culate the tale, that a man in every 
® reſpect, ſo very reſpectable as Mr. 
„ Weſtbury, has made himſelf ridicu- 
* lous by marrying a girl without 
« friends, without fortune, whom no- 
* body knows.” —Mr. Weſtbury replied 
with a ſcornful kind of ſmile, „I am 
9 1 to you captain for your 
* ſincefty, but muſt confeſs, in my 
* opinion, many of the reaſons you have 
* urged againſt, make ſtrongly for my 
* ſide of the queſtion ; hear my ſtate of 
„the caſe, —Mr. Weſtbury's fortune 
eas ſufficient for all his purpoſes, and 


2 E 3 * having 


ledged herſelf ſenſible of the honour de 
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„having no deſire to increaſe it, he was 
at liberty to conſult his pleaſure ; he 
e met with an amiable young woman, iſ 
* whoſe ſociety he flaitered himſelf 
* would make him happy, and that he 
had courage enough to try the expe. 
* riment, in defiance of all the titil: 
„„ tattle of the Bath Tea Tables, there. 
„ fore my dear captain, if you have 
„nothing more deterring to offer, than 
the remarks of a ſet; of people, te 
* whole of whoſe opinions I deſpiſe, 
you may proceed to favour me with 
the information of what I am to ex. 
«© 'pe& from Miſs Claverly.”—The cap. 
tain confeſſed he had nothing more to 
offer, and that his ſiſter's ſentiments 
would come beſt from herſelf, but that 
for his own part he did not ſuppoſe they 
could 3 be inimical to his wifhes. 


Miss was accordingly applied to, who 
certainly did not refuſe, nor could ſhe be 
ſaid abſolutely to comply; ſhe acknow- 


| ſigned her, but declared ſhe had never 
once 
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once entertained a thought of changing 
her ſituation; that ſhe was perfectly 
happy at preſent in the friendſhip and 
eſteem of her brother; ſhe had ever con- 
ſidered an encreaſe of connexion as an 
enereaſe of cares, and very often the 

ſource from which numberleſs diſap- 
pointments took their rife; and a variety 
of ſuch common place obſervations, 
which have been played off on the fame 
occaſion ſo often, that they are abſolutely 


worn thread bare, and the flimfineſs of 


their texture, is become viſible to the 
eyes of all, but thoſe, who are content 
to be blinded by a cobweb. Lovers al- 
ways come under this denomination, 
therefore we are not to be ſurprized that 
Mr. Weſtbury thought them ſentimental 


delicacies, worthy only the divine lips 
of his accompliſhed miſtreſs, 


Tur friendly captain, however, took 
up the lover's cauſe; he thanked his oblig- 
ing ſiſter for the compliment ſhe had paid 
to his affection, and owned he ſhould 
never be happy, but in ſeeing her ſo, 


but 
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but with all due deference to her opinion, * 
he could not help looking on marriage, 4 


as a duty, alike appertaining to every 
individual: he had no idea of ruſhing 
headlong into an imprudent connexion, 
but to an offer of the kind, if no real ob. 
jection appeared, he thought pre varica- 
tion ridiculous, and very unworthy the 
practice of a ſenſible woman. No mem- 
ber of ſociety, in his opinion, was created 
merely for themſelves ; but as ſo many 
links in the great chain of human nature, 
formed alike by the hand of the divine 
architect, for the benefit and ſapport of 
each other, and all equally owing their 
aſſiſtance, both by theory and practice, 
to the perfecting and eſtabliſhing the 
great object, the good ſociety. She 
might be happy as ſhe was, indeed, he 
had no reaſon to doubt it; but then, it 
was a ſelfiſh kind of happineſs, which if 
generally encouraged, muſt end in a to- 
tal exunction of the creation: there cer- 
- tainly was a parental obligation entailed 
from our anceſtors to our fathers, and 


from them to, us, an obligation from 
6 | which 
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which no perſon was exempt, when pro- 
vidence demanded repay ment, by pru- 
dently offering the means. You, my 
% dear,” ſaid he, are not an idle ra- 
* mantic girl, but a woman of ſenſe, 
* perfectly capable of knowing your 
* own mind, and will, I dare ſay, favour 
© me with a ſatisfactory anſwer. Mr. 
« Weſtbury is my particular friend; 
* you can have no idea that I ſhould have 
e even mentioned the propoſals of any 
* man, had I myſelf known a ſhadow of 


E © reaſon for diſapproving them; there- 


* fore what is your opinion? You know 
{© I have ever been charmed by the open 
<« ſincerity of your diſpoſition, do not then 
* heſitate in an inſtance, where ſincerity 
e 1s moſt amiable: in one reſpect, your 
* delicacy may embarrals you; my 
« friend, Fanny, is ſenſible he is not 

% young, if his age is an objection, I- 
* requeſt you will candidly own it is ſo; 
* for though we (I include myſelf) may 
* be diſappointed, be aſſured, we ſhall 


not be offended by your refuſal.” 


| 7 Hens 
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HRE ceaſed the friend and brother; 
fuch a friend, and ſuch a brother, few 
people are happy enough to be bleſt 
with. Poor Miſs Claverly was prodi- 
giouſly diſtreſſed, but what could ſhe 
poſſibly do, ſo circumſtanced ? The 
Captain had certainly preſſed her rather 
abruptly, the delicacy and decorum of 
her ſex conſidered , but then he had pro- 


feſſed himſelf led to do fo, by his know-. 


ledge of her ſenſe and ſincerity. To de- 
—— time for conſideration was oppoſing 
his ſentiments, andꝭ of courſe tacitly con- 
feſſing herſelf fooliſh and deceitful; it 
was impoſſible to ſubmit to that, no al- 
ternative was offered, no loop-holes al- 
lowed for ſecond thoughts, becauſe ſhe 
was a woman of ſenſe, and ought to be 
above them; the concluſion was mortify- 
ing enough, conſidering the extenſive 
prerogative which had ever been allowed 
the ſex for the practice of de 
but this gentleman was eſtabliſhing 

theory, Which muſt infallibly overſet * 
whole ſyſtem of flirtation; a few lady - 
like airs, a little tyrannizing Hauteur, was 
| | | to 
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to be the deciſive criterion of character, | 
and wherever they were found, the ſtamp 
of weakneſs was to be indelibly fixed, 


Eur to return to Miſs Claverly. She 
firſt looked at the Captain, then bluſhed, 
heſitated, and directed her eyes to the 
floor, with all the pretty confuſion in the 
world; then again at the Captain, un- 
able to ſpzak. At laſt ſhe could juſt ſay, 
ſhe thought he treated her unkindly, and 
in the warmth of his friendſhip * all 


conſideration for his ſiſter. 


He coolly replied, he was ſorry ſhe 
thought ſo, but as he muſt conclude 
from thence Mr. Weſtbury's addreſſes 
were diſagreeable, he ſhould ſay nothing 
further on the ſubject, and immediately 


aroſe to retire with great ſolemnity of 
countenance. | 


Mx. WesTBURY interpoſed, and re-. 
queſted the Captain would ſpare him the 
mortification of knowing he was the 
cauſe of a moment' s uncaſineſs, either to 

him 


N. 
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him or his ſiſter; for his own part he 
ſhould be too happy in Miſs Claverly's 
approbation, if ſhe condeſcended to grant 
it without reluctance ; but he was by no 
means ſurpriſed that a young lady of her 
merit. and ſenſe ſhould think a little 
conſideration neceſſary, prior to her de- 
ciſion on a ſubject of ſo much import- 
ance, as the uniting herſelf with a man 


rather advancing towards the vale of 
life, 


Tur Captain begged his pardon, but 
declared himſelf of a different opinion 
the neceſlity of conſideration could only 
ariſe from doubt, and if Miſs Claverly 
now entertained any doubt, either of her- 
ſelf or him, ſhe would be highly to blame 
to think of a union of the kind: but even 
admitting the juſtice of his obſervation, 
he ſaw no reaſon why his ſiſter ſhould 
make uſe of a puerile evaſion inſtead of a 
rational anſwer. 


Tux poor lady was ergatly affected by 


2 1 brother's har ſhneſs, and very pathe- 


tically 
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tically applied her handkerchief to her 
eyes, to conceal her tears, or the want of 
them. She begged him not to diſtreſs her 
by a behaviour ſo unaffeCtionate; ſhe had 
no doubt, ſhe could have none, but was 
perfectly ſenſible of Mr. Weſtbury's me- 
rit, and the honour his diſtinction did her; 
and giving her hand to the Captain, ſhe 
deſired him to diſpoſe of it as he thought 


proper. 


Tus cloud on his brow inſtantly dif- 


| appeared, and ſunſhine reſumed its place; 
he kiſſed the paſſive hand, and reſigned 


it to Mr. Weſtbury, who received it on 
his knees, with all the ardour and grati- 
tude of the moſt paſſionate lover. He 
profeſſed himſelf the happieſt of man- 
kind, and intreated an early day might 
be fixed on for the completion of his 
felicity. They were now all compliance, 
and the third day following was appoint- 
ed for the concluſion of a well- planned, 
long premeditated ſcheme, which had fo 
far ſucceeded beyond the moſt ſanguine 
expectation of the actors. They paſſed 
298 i the 
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the evening as ſuch an evening deſerved, 
and Mr. Weſtbury quitted them, elate 
with the idea of his approaching happi- 
_ neſs, | 


EHAP. IX. 


Wy EN Captain Claverly retired to 


reſt, he was led into a train of 


pleaſing reflections on the happy ſuc- 


| 


f 


ceſs of their plot, and the preſent ſtate 


of their affairs; but having given them 
a thorough inveſtigation, he began to 
alter his opinion, that in reality they 
were not ſo flouriſhing as, on a ſuperficial 
view, he was inclined to believe. Their 
deſign had certainly in a great meaſure 
ſucceeded, but how did it really benefit 
him? Why, perhaps, juſt nothing at 
all. He had laboured indefatigably in 
the vineyard of fraud and diſſimulation, 
and the vintage was in a fair way of be- 

ing 
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maring the produce; as the wife of Mr. 


Weſtbury, ſhe would be enfranchiſed 
Wfrom any dependance on him, and all that 


ſhe * ſhould acquire would be her own. 


ne had not forgot the terms of their 
Wireaty, but conſcious of the depravity of 


his own heart, he was partly inclined to 


W ſuſpect the integrity of one, whoſe mo- 
Wrals and principles were ſo much like his 
| own; it certainly was riſquing a great 
deal on nothing, for as nothing he con- 


fidered the faith of his companion. She 


had ever been ready to deceive others, 


and it was more than probable, when ſhe 
had, by his aſſiſtance, eſtabliſned herſelf 
on a baſis too firm to be eaſily ſhaken, 


him. He turned over a number of ſchemes 
for blending his intereſt inſeparably with 
hers; one only ſeemed feaſible and effec- 
tual for keeping her continually in his 
power, -and with that he was determined 
to exact her compliance, or inſtantly 
pre her up. In the morning, he hinted 

his 


ng gathered by a perſon, who, if ſhe 
choſe, might entirely exclude him from 


ſhe might be equally ready to deceive 


a - 
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his doubts, Miſs promiſed liberally, bu 


We ve 

the coin not being current, he refuſed it, un 
He informed her of his intention, and of 
demanded her immediate compliance With: 


She demurred, he inſiſted, ſhe reaſoned, 
ſcolded, intreated, raved, but all to nM 
purpoſe ;. he was inflexible, and the 
quarrelled. The affectionate Captain 
Claverly and his amiable ſiſter abſolutely 
quarrelled, they were very angry and 
very civil, and were venting their wrau 
with a world of politeneſs, when M. 
Weſtbury arrived at the door. He pe. ou 
ceived their uneaſineſs, which the Cap. 
tain inſtantly accounted for, by producing u 
a letter from a friend at ——, a fey 
miles diſtant, requiring the immediate 
preſence of himſelf and ſiſter, they muſt 
depart that afternoon, but would cer- Meer 
tainly return the next day, if poſſible. 
He expreſſed himſelf greatly diſtreſſed 
that any thing of the kind ſhould inter- 
ere at preſent, but obſerved, theſe were 
circumftances which, by being unfore- 
ſeen, were unavoidable. Miſs Claverly 
reddened, and bit her lips with anger and 
vexation, 
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vexation, Whilſt her lover was lamenting 
the cruel neceſſity which deprived him . 
of her preſence, and earneſtly intreated 


mem, to bear in their minds how much 


Wunhappineſs he ſhould ſuffer by eve- 
ry moment's delay; the captain aſſured 
him he need not doubt their inclination 
to accelerate their return all in their 
power; then looking at his watch, he 
Wanformed his ſiſter the carriage would be 
Wat the door in an hour, when he ſhould 
Nope to find her in readineſs, and with- 


at waiting for her reply, and taking 


Mr. Weſtbury by the arm, he walked 
Hut with the moſt ſtoical compoſure. 


Nor HIN could equal the lady's rage 
hen ſhe found herſelf awed by the ſu- 
perior artifice of her aſſociate, A maſter 
troke of the kind was what ſhe leaſt 
xpected, as it abſolutely exceeded her 
dea of his abilities; cunning ſhe allowed 
im, enough for the executive part, but 
ever gave him credit for penetration ſuf- 
cient even to ſee the bottom of her de- 
igns, much leſs traverſe her ſchemes by 
any 
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ſhe ſhould eaſily gain the elevation bei 
fore her, and what became of him after 
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any of his own; the captain had in fad 
very judiciouſly aſcertained the weigh 
and meaſure of his companion's faith; ih: 
conſidered him as the inſtrument of he 
convenience, by the atliſtance of which 


wards was a matter of no conſequence M 
by his expedient, her purpoſe was il 
part defeated, ſhe was not to riſe at pe 
unleſs ſhe would ſecure his aſcent at thi 


. fame time: ſhe at firſt refolved on oppo, | Ih. 


tion, whatever might be the conſequen 
but a moment's reflection convinced he 
it would be ſacrificing tov much to he 
reſentment z the evident impollibility off 
Efcaping at leaſt, induced her to comply 
and ſhe began the neceſſary preparation, 
heartily curſing the malice of her ſtar 
which forced her to purchaſe her gool 
fortune at ſuch an intolerable price, Wheiſ 
the captain returned, unable to reſtrain 
her rage, ſhe accoſted him with, you 
„ ſee Sir I ſubmit to your terms,” cet: 
tainly replied he, with a ſneer, . you 
are acting 12 your uſual prudence; 

indeed 


indeed how could you poſſibly refuſe 
« the moſt trivial requeſt of a brother, 
© ſo friendly, and affectionate.” She re- 
plied in a ſtyle equally contemptuous, 
but he coolly informed her ſhe was only 
running into an needleſs expenditure of 
words, which would amount to nothing ; 
that they had a great deal of buſineſs on 
their hands, and therefore the more ex- 
pedition they made uſe of, the better, as 
the: carriage was then waiting at the door. 
WShe flung herſelf into it, buſting with 
alice, and the captain feated himſelf 
Wy her with the moſt provoking indiffe- 
rence; they arrived at „ where by 
he prevailing influence of gold, he pro- 
ured every thing requiſite, and the next 
orning ſecured her fidelity to his own 
ſatisfaction; they returned to Bath a- 
greeable to their promiſe, and Mr. Weſt- 
bury received them with the ſincereſt joy; 
the following day was appointed for the 
celebration of their nuptials, and to 
er avoid the impertinence uſual on the oc- 
ou caſion, they agreed to depart for London 
ce immediately after. Mr. Weſtbury re- 
ced tired 
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tired earlier than common, as well to 
prepare his daughter for the reception 
of her mother-in-law, as to ſettle his own 
affairs in readineſs for leaving Bath. 


Miss WesTzuryY had ever been dil 
ſatisfied with her ſituation ; the waters 
had been tried, but without effect, and 
ſhe had no reliſh for the amuſement and 
diſſipation which ſurrounded her. Mr, 

Weſtbury was. at firſt, unwearied in his 
attention and endeavours to relieve her 
uneaſineſs, but all to no purpoſe, her re- 
luctance to public appearance increaſed, 
till he was at laſt prevailed on to leave her 
entirely to herſelf ; her mind was wholly 
engaged with the idea of Mr. Lewiſham, 
and *ſhe wiſhed nothing more than to in- 
dulge it undiſturbed ; ſhe divided her 
time betwixt writing him the averfloy- 
ings of her heart, and talking of him 
with her faithful confidant, and ſhe was 
ſo happily ſatisfied while thus employed, 
that ſhe never once turned a thought on 
the great alteration in the general tenour 
of her father's conduct, which from 2 

mo 


moſt affectionate, had dwindled by de- 
grees into the moſt indifferent; Betty, 
whoſe thoughts were more at liberty, was 
not ſo ſhort- ſighted, the man who lately 
ſeemed to enjoy nothing without the pre- 
ſence of his daughter, was now continu- 
ally abſent, he indeed ſlept at home, but 
at other times, he was only to be found 
with his good friend, the captain. Betty 
frequently reaſoned on this ſubject with 

her miſtreſs, and undertook to account 
for it a number of ways, all very foreign 
to the truth; for though this penetrating 
domeſtic, poſſeſſed the full portion of abi- 
galian curioſity, and was indefatigable in 
the purſuit of information, nay, though 
we have the lincereſt eſteem for our 


» friend Betty, in conſequence of her nu- 

* WT merous good qualities, yet we cannot 

'* Whclp owning, where the truth was not 
n I compatible, ſhe could eſtabliſh a theory 

© Wh of her own, yet did her good genius ne- 

d, ver whiſper even in a dream, that a 
0 


wedding was on foot, any ways relative 
to the head of their family; Harriet 
wiſhed to return home, more earneſtly 
than 
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than ever, and was heartily vexed at thi 
continual procraſtination of her father, 
when ſhe received a letter from Mr, 
Lewiſham, informing her, his good and 
worthy friend, the Rector of that place, 
was dead, and that the new incumbent 
intended reſiding on the ſpot, and offici- 
ating himſelf; he pathetically lamented W 


the neceſſity of his leaving a fituation WW" 


which had been endeared to him by her 
ſociety, and where he had again flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of enjoying her 
charming preſence ; that his diſappoint- 
ment would be inſupportable, did he not 
believe every event of human life, go- 
verned by the immediate direction of di. 
vine providence ; but that being his per- 

ſuaſion, he endeavoured by religion, and 
\ philoſophy, to conſider preſent evils, as 
trials only, which might ultimately be 
produQtive of good ; that he conceived 
hope certainly was implanted in the 
breaſt of man, as the ſource of happineſs, 
and deſigned to irradiate by its divine 
influence, the clouds of adverſity, when- 


ever the mind was in danger of ſinking 
under 
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under their oppreſſion ; he profeſled him- 
ſelf inclined to look forward to happier 
days, believing the great author of uni- 
verſal nature, had doomed no one of his 
creatures to perpetual milety ; he con- 
cluded with obſerving, he hoped toon to 
have the pleaſure of killing her hand, as 
e was engaged to ſpend a few weeks with 
an old ſchool-fellow at Burton, but a few 
miles from Bath, and he flattered him- 
ſelf, a few days would give him the 
wappinets he io ardently longed for. 


Miss Wes TBV had received this let-. 
er near a week, and was now.in hourly 
xxpectation of ſeeing Mr. Lewiſham, 
hen Mr. Weſtbury returned, as we be- 
fore obſerved, earlier than uſual, to in- 
orm her of the wonderful change about 
o take place in his ſituation, We can- 
ot. take upon us to account for, his we 
pugnance ; but he felt himſelf vaſtly at_ 

a lols how to enter on the ſubject ; he 
ertainly could expect neither oppoſi- 
ion, or animadverſion from his daughter; 
arriet's conduct having ever been im- 
plicitly 
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plicitly obedient, and the knowledge of 
his pleaſure was the ſtandard of her duty; 
perhaps conſcious the action was a fooliſh 
one, might occaſion his ſilence ; however 
that was, the difficulty remained, when 
Harriet very opportunely opened the 
congreſs, by enquiring when they ſhould 
leave Bath; the queſtion was aſked with 
the utmoſt indifference, and aroſe merely 
from a want of ſomething to ſay, but her 
attention was very forcibly rouſed by 
Mr. Weſtbury's anſwering, to-morrow 
at twelve o'clock ; Good God fir,” ſaid 
ſhe, © is not your reſolution ſingularly 
« ſadden ?” „ It is my dear,” replied 
he, and occaſioned by circumſtances 
„no leſs ſingular; you are ſurprized 
* Harriet, but recollect yourſelf, as 
« I wiſh to ſpeak with you on a 
«matter of great importance; I am ſen- 
„ ſible I ought to have done it ſooner, 
« but my own uncertainty muſt excuſe 
« me; in ſhort child, not to increaſe 
« your ſuſpenſe by circumlocution, I am 
“ to be married to-morrow morning, and 
„ we ſhall immediately leave this place 

« for 


— 
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& for London.“ If Harriet was aſtoniſned 
by her father's firſt anſwer, the conclu- 
fon of his addreſs, did not tend to leſſen 
her ſurprize ; at laſt recollecting herſelf, 
« [s it poſſible, my dear Sir,” (aid ſhe, 
that you ſhould think me ſo unworthy 
* of your confidence, as never to inform 
* me of your intention, till nearly the 
% moment. of its execution. The lad) 
* muſt. certainly entertain a very ill 
& opinion of your daughter's conduct, if 
e ſhe knows you have one; indeed Sir, 
“I muſt appear extremely deficient in 
** reſpect; if ſhe is eſteemed by you, ſhe 
« is entitled to my obedience, and 1 
e ſhould have been happy to. have ren- 


* dered her every attention due to your 
” intended wife,” 


Mz. WzsTpury replied, many reaſons 


nad concurred in preventing his intro- 
er, ducing her to the lady in queſtion before; 
5 that ſhe knew he had a daughter, and 
iſe 


was prepared to treat her with all the 
eſteem her amiable character merited; he 


dou Kor not, but ſhe would find herſelf | 
J. F per- 
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perfectly happy in the acquiſition of an 
agreeable ſriend and companion, in the 
perſon of Mrs. Weſtbury, as he was well 
convinced her diſpoſition was too gentle 
and good, ever to adopt the behaviour 
of the mother-in-law ; that for his own 
part, nothing was, or ever could, be 


dearer to him than his daughter, whoſ: 


happineſs ſhould continue 10 be his firſ 
wiſh, and firſt conſideration, as her af. 
fectionate conduct had long been his only 
and ſole delight; then obſerving it was 
late, and that he would not detain he: 


from her reſt, he wiſhed her a good Night, 
and retired, 


 HaxrritT, who had very little reli 
for the converſation, was heartily glad of 
her father's abſence ; . ſhe repaired to her 
own apartment, and gave free vent to her 
tears, which ſhe had with much difficulty 
reſtrained, while in his preſence; a variety 
of paſſions crowded into, and divided 
her, imagination ; her father's unexpected 
marriage, was a circumſtance every way 
unaccountable and then ſhe was obliged 

to 


* 
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to quit Bath at a moment's notice, when 
ſne hourly looked for the arrival of Mr. 
Lewiſnam, whom ſhe now had additional 
cauſe for wiſhing to ſee; curioſity had 


| likewiſe a ſhare in tormenting her, who 


could this lady be? "Was ſhe young? . 
Was ſhe handſome ? All this was ad- 
dreſſed to her faithful Betty, who knew 
as little of the matter as herſelf; but 
with reſpe& to the wedding, 'was infi- 
nitely more diſturbed ; Betty looked far- 
ther than the preſent moment, and per- 
ceived - her conſequence in the family 
would be conſiderably leſſened by the 
acquiſition of a miſtreſs; as the favou- 
rite of Miſs Harriet, ſhe had frequently 
given herſelf airs of great importance, 
which ſhe now feared muſt be entirely 
laid aſide; this idea diſtreſſed her more 
than every other conſideration, and con- 
ceiving her miſtreſs pretty much in the. 
ſame predicament, ſuppoſed her grief 
aroſe from the ſame cauſe; ſhe was at firſt 
filent, fearing to offend, as Harriet ever 
treated her father's name with the trueſt 
reverence, nor ſuffered any one to men- 
F 2 tion 


BE 


mous, ſhe certainly might be allowed 
little liberty in her reflections, and bega 


being ſo ridiculous as to think of mar 
rying at his age; Miſs Weſtbury inte: 


ſilence, her father had an indiſputabi 


beſt, how! to act for that . purpoſe; t. 
-was only grieved ſhe could not ſee Mil 
| Lewiſham, nor knew where to un 
to inform him of what had happene 
and the reaſon of her ſudden, departur 
or to what part of London they ſhoull 
remove; they held a long 3 
on this ſubject, without being. able to fi 


their preſent lodging, and that ſhe had 


ter method, complied, wrote the letie 
gave the neceſſary orders to her ſervan 
_ retired to bed, and in the morning was! 
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tion him but with reſpect. Betty con. 
ceived the preſent - inſtance was ſo enor. 


to inveigh bitterly againſt her maſter fa 


rupted her harangue, and inſiſted on he 
right to pleaſe himſelf, and ſurely kneriff 


on any promiſing plan, till Betty. advilet 
the leaving a few lines with the. miſtreſs 


relation in town, where he might addrels 
letter for them. Harriet, knowing no be 


Tead 
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readineſs to accompany her father to his 
intended bride. 


Wr have befare given the outlines of 
Mits Claverly's perſon, her. preſent dreſs. 
properly adapted to the occaſion, was 
elegantly ſimple, a white muſlin ſpotted 
with gold, taſtefully drawn up over white 
ſatün, with a gold fringe, compoſed her 
gown and petticoat ; fine auburn hair, 
free from powder, ornamented, with white 
feathers, and pearl pins, was all the deco- 
ration of her head; the natural lily of her 
complexion, blended with the artificial 
roſe, made up the exterior of Miſs Claver- 
ly, and to the aſtoniſhed eyes of Miſs Weſt- 
bury, ſhe thus appeared a moſt charming 
creature. She held her father perfectly 
excuſable for his partiality, conceiving: 
it nearly impoſſible to ſee and not admire 
her. With reſpect to age only, ſhe could. 
be objected to, all her good nature being 
inſufficient to remove a fort of awkward. 
ſenſation at the idea of ſubjection to a 
mother-in-law, but little older than her- 
ſelf; ſhe however paid her compliments 


with. 
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with tolerable grace, thanked her politely 
for the honour ſhe was about to confer, 
and proſeſt herſelf happy in being ſo near- 
ly allied to a lady of her merit and charms; 
all this was language of courſe, which 
Miſs Claverly paid back with two-fold 
intereſt, as it was much better calculated 
for the . meridian of her intelle&s, the 
captain was not abſent, when flattery was 


on the carpet, that would have been a 


misfortune indeed, for flattery might be 
juſtiy termed the captain's element; judge, 


then, if he neglected an opportunity of 


ſhining ſo advantageouſly, | 


Alu theſe little preliminaries adjuſted, 
they proceeded to the performance of 
| the ſacred ceremony, and Mr. Weſtbury 
received his bride from the hand of her 
brother, as a jewel of ineſtimable value: 
nothing had been hitherto ſaid as to 
ſettlement; ' they well knew they had 
nothing” to riſque, and feared to ſtipu- 
late what they might gain, left in return 
the nakedneſs of their own land ſhould 


= * diſcovered but now Mr. Weſtbury, 
| wWhoſe 
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whoſe heart was opened by his ſucceſs, 
kiſſed his charming wife, and requeſted 
ſhe would favour him by her acceptance 
of a deed, entitling her to four hundred 
pounds per annum, as a ſmall proof of his 
confidence and eſteem; his generoſity niet 
with all due acknowledgment, and they 
departed for London, in appearance the 
happieſt ſet of people in the world; no- 
thing impeded the progrels of their 
journey, they arrived in town, and i in a 
few days were ſettled in Berkeley-ſquare ; 
their houſe, ſervants. and equipage pro— 
perly befitting their character and for- 
tune, and entirely in the flile of people 
of faſhion. | 


Tur captain remained with them, he 
ſometimes talked indeed. of; joining his 
regiment in Ireland, but Mrs. Weſſburyß 
could not think of her. brother's leaving 
her, and Mr. Weſtbury, whoſe affection 
for his cara /poſa hourly increaſed, joined 
her entreaty with ſo much warmth, that 
he. obligingly promiſed to favour, ther 
with is company all the winter. 

| Nor nia 


4 


+ tentive and polite; ſo that were we not 


- neſs of a fiream, might ariſe from the 


led away by the delufive appearance, to 


ſhort duration; ſhe ſoon perceived ſhe 
had gained a lover in the perſon of her 
neu relation, and the diſcovery gave 
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Noraixc could be happier than the 
exterior of our Intle family, Mr. Weſt- 
bury all tenderneſs, Mrs. Weſtbury. all 
gratitude, and the captain, friendly, at- 


naturally inclined to ſuſpect the ſmooth: 
muddineſs of its bottom, and that unu 
ſual calms are generally ſucceeded by 


uncommon ſtorms, we ſhould have been 


pronounce them ſecure of a long ſeries of 
happineſs. 


Miss WesTauRy's tranquillity was of 


her infinite concern; her heart was 
abſolutely engaged, and ſne foreſaw 
the captain's . addreſſes, if ſupported 
by his ſiſter's intereſt with her father, 
would occaſion her a great deal of uneaſi- 
neſs; in addition to that part of her anxi- 
ety, ſhe heard nothing from. Lewiſham, 
and from thence was certain he had never 
* received 
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received the letter ſhe left for him at 
Bath; ſhe felt his unhappineſs on her ac- 
oon as much as her own on his, but 
knew of no certain method to relieve 
either; ſhe did all in her power to give 
him atisfittion, recollecting he had ini 
formed her he intended to ſtay ſometime 
with his friend at Burton, 'ſhe” en 
« few Rnes to him there, but remained i 
doubt if ihey weed ever rene tits hand. 


8 Treat: is a progreſſive motion; 0 ex- 
de gentle, which we ſometimes; fall 
into when the mind is otherwiſe engaged, 
chat we are hardly ſenſible: we move at 
all, till we awake as from à dream, on 
arriving at ſome particular ſpot, full of 
e wonder hew we came there, and 1dok 
back with aſtoniſnment at the diſtance we 
have fo imperceptibly meaſured ſtep by 
dep: it is exactly the ſame in many events 
„ of human life, we gain or loſe a particu- 
1- lar point by ſach gentle gradations, 
hat when we ſurvey. the various trifles' 
together, he «ccunniltted. eas is really” 
N Es ts ;: 00 't 
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-Tnvs it happened at Mr. Weſtbury's; 

Harriet perceived the captain's. aſſiduity 
increaſe; and Mrs. Weſtbury evidently 

6 - favoured him with every opportunity of 
: entertaining her; Mr. Weſtbury ſcarce 
thought of his daughter, but became 
laviſhly devoted to his wife; he made 

her ſlighteſt requeſt a law, not only for if 

the regulation of himſelf, but his whole 

family, and her ſway began to uſe much 

of its original moderation. Miſs Wet 

bury had hitherto found herſelf exempt 


from the lady's rules, but ſhe dreaded 
every moment her good fortune would 


forſake her; a cold complaiſance had 
ſucceeded the firſt friendlineſs of Mrs 
Weſtbury's behaviour, and without any 
„ vifible reaſon, ſne was now continually 
. . .seſerved, and yet all this had taken plact 
by ſuch imperceptible degrees, that i 
was abſolutely impoſſible to form a com- 
-plaint on any particular part: Harriet“ 
-fituation on the whole, was extremely 


unpleaſant, without her being able 1o ſay cc 
it was occaſioned by this or that circum-M it 
| — or began to be ſo at this or that H 


particular 
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nicular- time: ſhe knew her father's 
hobby-horſe, he muſt have ſome one to 
be fond of, a ſort of play-thing, by which. 
he was content to-be governed, if they 
had addreſs enough to make ule of their 
power, without directly telling him they 
did ſo. His firſt wife long filled this 
conſequential ſtation, Harriet ſucceeded: 
her, and they had both employed their 


influence for the general benefit of every 
i. WF one concerned: but the caſe was now al- 
ot tered ; he had transformed this dangerous 
ed power to the hands of a woman, incapable 


of making a proper uſe of it, yet one 
who choſe to uſe it inceſſantly. Mr. 


rs Weſibury was perſuaded his wife. could 
ny do no wrong, and Harriet knew, while 
ally dach was his opinion, it would be im- 


poſſible to convince him of the contrary-: "Y 
his behaviour as to herſelf, was only neg- 
ligent ; he was liberal as to her pecuniary. 
wants, nor as yet ſubjected her to the 

leaſt reſtraint; of what then could ſhe 
complain? If the ſaid, ſhe was not happy, 
it might be anſwered, who can help it. 
peel is. ſeated in the mind, and io 
e. think i 
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. — ap is of courſe to be ſo, if, on the 
** © "other hand, diſcontent is encouraged, who 
ſhall undertake to adminiſter relief. 


M. and Mrs. Weſtbury were 
frequently” abroad, and ſaw a great 
deal of company at home. Harriet, at firſt 
- was in all their parties, hut Mrs. Weſtbury 
loved flattery and admiration, and very 
ſoon grew tired of a companion miſtreſs 
of ſo many attractions; a daughter-in- 
law, a woman in appearance, and hand- 
ſome, was in itſelf mortifying enough, 
excluſive of wich, te extreme pro- 
priety of ber carriage; and manners, con- 
rraſted with her own alluring. levity, 
gave riſeè to compariſons by no means in 
her favour. Harriet ſoon found ſhe muſt 
vit alone, or reſide entirely at —_— 
both! of - which were excecdingly dif 
1 ; — 


— 
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agreeable; | 
adulation which every "inſignificant cox- 
comb thought proper to offer her, was 
diſguſting to a degree; and, when. at 
home, the particular aſſiduity of Captain 
Claverly was no lefs embarraſſing. Add- 
ed to all this, not a ſyllable had ſhe heard 
of Mr. Lewiſham ; this was her greateſt 
grief, every thing elle ſhe thought bear- 
able, but their mutuul ignorance” of 
each other gave her exquiſite uneaſineſs. 
She doubted not. of this, as her opinion 
of his ſincerity. would not permit her to 
ſuppoſe he could know where ſhe was, 
without informing her 'of it. She did 
him but Juſtice in her ſuppoſition, but as 
Mr. Lewiſham is really a very great fa 
vourite of ours, we muſt” erideavour to 
clear his conduct to our friends as well 
as ourſelves; in order to which we muſt 
bring | in an old, and introduce a new ac- 
quaintance, two perſons of great con- 


ſequence in the family of Mr. Weſtbury. ; 


Theſe are no other than Mrs. Betty an 
Mrs, Jenny, the confidential maids of ah 
1 8 adics. Theſe important 

12 males 


when abroad, the fulſome be 
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males had at firſt viewed each other with 
no very benign looks, but on recollect- 
ing their intereſts were entirely ſeparate, 
they thought it quite as well to appear 
at leaſt on a friendly footing. Soon after 
this patched up harmony commenced, 
Mrs. Jenny informed Mrs. Betty as a very 
great ſecret, her maſter and miſtreſs de- 
ſigned Miſs Weſtbury ſhould marry Cap- 
tain Claverly. Betty who well knew her 
miſtreſs's heart, and took a lively part in 


Mr. Lewiſhham's intereſt, fired with re- 
ſentment at the bare idea, and in the fiſt 


heat of her anger, replied rather impru- 
dently, with a pouting lip and turned-up 
noſe, ſhe fancied they would be out in 
their politics, for to. her certain know- 
ledge Miſs Weſtbury would marry a 
man .worth twenty of him. This. reply 
was not perfectly intelligible to Mrs. 
Jenny, but Betty not chuſing to ſay any 
more, ſhe packed off with it to her miſ- 
treſs, and. as it gained conſiderably in the 
re- telling, it was ſufficient to alarm that 
lady exceedingly. Mrs. Weſtbury had 


her own reaſons for viſhing | to diſpoſe of 
F Harriet 


er. 
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ſeeming another, with as much caſe as x 
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Hartiet to her nominal brother, and ſhe 
had hitherto conſidered it as a very eaſy 
matter to effect; but the ſubject of this 
information was an obſtacle ſne little ex- 
pected, as ſne learned from thence Har- 
riet had not only another, but a favoured 
lover, and one, if ſhe might credit her 
informer, well deſerving the partiality 
with which he was favoured; She hint- 
ed the matter in a diſtant manner to Mr, 


. Weſtbury, but finding him quite 1gno- | 


rant of the meaning, ſhe thought it moſt 
prudent: to drop the ſubject, without go- 
ing about to explain herſelf, as her ap- 
prehenſions were confiderably , abated, - 


ben ſhe found the father's {anion was 


not againſt her views. She concluded it 
would be beſt to conceal her ſuſpicion, 
and watch every opportunity of obtain» 
ing, by accident, the neceſſary. explana- 
tion. Diſſimulation in general had, by 
long practice, become perfectly familins 

to Mrs. Weſtbury, and ſhe had arrived 
at the perfection of being one thing, and 


mu ladies, 


. : I». 


But 
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But to return to Mr. Lewiſham. He 
arrived at Bath in the evening as they 
left it im the morning; and the firſt thing 
he heard was Mr. Weſtbury's marriage, 
and departure for London with lus fa- 
mify. His farprize and diſappointment 
was beyond deſcription; He had been 
detained two days at Burton, much againſt 
his inclination; by the friend whofe in- 
vitation he had excepted, that he might 
the more conveniently fee his adored 
Harriet. This gentleman was a clergy- 
man whom the found confined to his 
room, in conſequence of having been 
thrown from his horſe a few days before. 
Mr. Lewiſham, impatiently as he wifhed 
to fee Miſs Weſtbury, could not refuſe 
waiting. tilt the next day to officiate for 
Bis friend in giving the nuptial benedic- 
non 10 a lady and gentleman, who had 
| jolt brought a licence from Bath for that 


Lewiſham. They were alone, - the 


ſo 


The appearance of this cou - 
= inſerifibly engaged the attention of 


clerk was obliged to give the lady, and 
te * did not receive her with 
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{o much cordiality as gifts of this kind 
are uſually received; ror did the lady 
ſeem much beiter leaſed on the occa- 
ſion, for while her lips - vowed to love, 
honour, and, obey, her eyes expreſſed en - 
vy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
nels. By theſe means he was detained 
all that day, and the next morning he 
was likewiſe engaged by the duties of 
his friend, and in the afternoon he flew. 
on the wings of love to his Harriet, to 

her fair hand to his lips, and 
H the unfeigned ſincerity of his 
ſoul in her gentle ear, and then to find 
her gone in the moment when the high- 
eſt pitch of his expectation was to be 
gratified by her long wifhed- for preſence, 
was a ſhock all his reſolution could hardly. 
ſupport. The cauſe of her removal was 
no leſs extraordinary, but a week before 
he had heard from Miſs Weſtbury, who 
made no mention of any . circumſtance 
leading to a connexion, of the. kind. The 
few lines Which had been de poſited "by | 
Betty with. the miſtreſs of 4 lodging, 
were unfortunately abroad with that 
wy; 
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lady, by which means he was deprived 
of the ſlighteſt explanation, 


In the firſt moment of his diſappoint- 
ment, he was half inclined to join the 
witlings of the age , and rail heartily at the 
faithleſs female, who could ſo wantonly 
triflle with his peace; but the well known 
goodneſs, and generoſity of His Harriet, 
cloſed his half opened lips: he could 
only lament, he dared not reproach 
her, he was conſcious ſhe could not 
deſerve it. In this diſpoſition of mind 
he returned to Burton, flattering himſelf 
the myſtery would ſomehow be revealed, 
in a, ſhort time, though he at preſent 
found © it altogether inexplicable. He 
| waited with impatience and anxiety, till 
- at length the letter, which Harriet had 

ſent at a venture, fortunately arrived, and 
quieted his contending paſſions by the 
wiſhed: for information. He anſwered it 
4 e and his ſentiments ſpring; 
ing from the fullneſs, of his heart, he 
Wrote what he felt. No man practiſed 
4 truer charity than Lewiſham, but fa- 


vourably 


1H; .-* 
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vourably as he was inclined to interpret 

public reports, he could not avoid com- 
municating ſome hints of the prevailing 
opinion at Bath, relative to her father's 
connexion. This letter Mrs. Weſtbury 
intercepted, ſhe was too good to encou- 
rage the undutifulneſs of a daughter, and 
believing the correſpondence: to be a 
clandeſtine one, ſhe thought it but right 
to put a fiop to it. With this' view ſhe 
was carrying the letter in queſtion to Mr. 
Weſtbury, but, on reflection, thought it 
moſt prudent to inform herſelf of its 
contents firſt, and decide on the uſe ſhe 
ſhould make of it afterwards. | Mrs. 
Weſtbury was well read-in the myſteries 
of the cabala, and made uſe of a charm 
which inſtantly overcame the red dragon 
placed to guard the writing. In other 
words, ſhe broke the ſeal, and thought her- 
ſelf lucky that ſhe did ſo, for that part of 
its contents, which concerned herſelf, was 
highly improper for the eye of Mr. Weſt- 
bury ; the letter was not fo explicit as ſha 
wiſhed, it bore the Briſtol poſt mark, 
„and was only ſigned with a ſingle L. ſo 
! that 


of the name, quality and reſidence of 


. - * 
0 * 5 


antack of a handfome- young fellow, when 
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that ſhe ſtill remained perfectly ignorant 


the writer. All that ſhe could do there- 
fore with her diſhonourable acquiſition, 
was to ſuppreſs it, and by that means 
break off a dence ſo inimical to 
her deſigns. This was the true cauſe of 
Harnet's/ unhappineſs from the ſilence of 
her lover, and this was the reaſon di 
Ns. Weſtbury's coldneſs and reſerve, 
which we before took notice of. 


1 Werse . to conceive 
all her cunning would be neceſfary for 
conducting her grand fcheme, in the 
manner ſhe wiſhed ;. but her head was 
naturally turned to plotting, and if one 
defign did not ſaeceed; ſhe truſted ano- 
mer would. Her firſt idea was, that 
Harriet, young and unexperiericed, would 
be unable to guard her heart againſt the 


comtmually expoſed to his flattery and 
addreſſes ; but finding, contrary toher ex- 
peQation,-'her heart was already engaged, 
Ly as neceſſary to haften the perſec. 
tion 


— 
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tion of her fayourite plan, and proceed in 


another manner. 


Mas. Wesrkukr argued like a ſound 
lawyer, well acquainted with the cauſe 
ſhe. had taken in hand, and I muſt, ſaid 


ſhe, make a breach between Harriet and 
her lover, Which I ſhall - eaſily effect by 


intercepting his letters; her gentle heart 
is like wax, which when I have properly 
ſoftened by ſuſpence and diſappointment, 


will. readily take the. impreſſion I. wiſh, 
the captain will then ſtand the beſt chance 
in the wor Id; he is handſome, . and ariful, 


and. if that is not ſufficient to procure | 
bim ſucceſs, I muſt aſſiſt him, and by 
making her preſent ſituation as difagree- 


able as poſſible, force her to ſeek an aſy- 
lum in his atms; a runaway match will 


be molt pleaſing to me, as that will fair- 
ly rid me of two people I am ſick of; 
but if ſhe perſiſts in her ridiculous pru- 
dence, I muſt manage her father accord- 


ingly; at any rate ſhe muſt be diſpoſed 


of, and the captain ſhall have her, if it is 
only to be revenged on her babbling fool 


for 
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for troubling his head with what did not 
concern him; the girl's gravity and af- 
fectation is intolerable, and tires me with 
its ſameneſs. Ina word, ſhe is a kind of 

reſtraint which muſt be removed ; I will 
humour them by fair means a little long- 
er, but if it does not ſucceed, I ſhall 
throw off the maſk, and convince them 
-F am neither to be trifled with, or con. 
tradiQed. 


Do not let me lead my friends into an 
error with reſpect. to the perſon this con- 
verſation was addrefled to, it was neither 
Mr. Weſtbury nor his daughte*, nor was 
it Captain Claverly, it was an addreſs pri- 
vately delivered by Mrs. Weſtbury from 

her head to her heart, a ſort of ſoliloquy, 
in which ſhe was led to relieve her over- 
charged 1 imagination. 


CHAP, 
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CHAT xt 


E have before obſerved Mr. and 
Mrs. Weſtbury ſaw a great 2 of 
company z Hatiiet, though ſhe ſeldom 
went out, was always preſent, at the par- 
ties at home, amongſt the foremoſt of 
their faſhionable viſors, was a lady 
Cary, who paid an uncommon degree of 


attention io the PRE and converſation 
of Miſs. Ne | ( 
NI Erith - | 
Our even ng Mrs Weſtbury? s rooms 
were entirely filled by a crowd of gay 
eople met together for the expreſs pur- 
pole of ſeeing and being ſeen; when 
Lady Cary entered, Harriet was fitting 
on a ſopha, her head reclined on her 
hand in a very melancholy attitude; while 
the gay captain, leaning at her elbow, 
was breathing ſoft nonſenſe in her averted 
ear, Lady Cary obſerving Miſs Weſtbury's 
dejection, approached her, and requeſted 
part of her ſeat, Harriet glad ly complied, 
P. and 
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and gave her ladyſhip the fide next to tlie 
captain. 


} Lapy Cary was Harriet's great fa 
„ _ vourite, perhaps for the reaſon befor: 
| given, the having been much diſtin 
guiſhed by her; however, her Ladyſhy 
was a woman of real faſhion, ſenſible 
and polite, elegant in her perſon, and 
_ plealing in her manners, ſhe was ner 
fifty years of age, but her chearfulne6 
and affability not in the [leaſt impaired; 
they chatted ſome time on common plac 
ſubjects, till her Ladyſhip was about 1 
retire, when taking the hand of Harriet 
and looking ſteadily in her face, © ſwet 
girl,“ ſaid the, you don't ſeen 
happy, I wiſh, my dear Miſs Weſtbury, 
1 coutd prevail on "you to * 
* If me,” ' | 


 Hanntnr's fodings were — in 
N with the pathetic tenor of thi 
_ addreſs, and a tear, ſpite. of her endes. 
vours to ne it, ſtole gently. down 
her cheek, your Ladyſhip,“ a 
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ſhe, offers me- an honour I ſhalt be 
particularly happy to accept.“ 
« Well, then,“ faid Lady Cary, © to 
« convince me you do not flatter, I ſhall 
“expect you will call on me early to- 
* morrow morning.“ Harriet courte- 
fied aſſent, her Ladyſhip withdrew, and 
Miſs Weſtbury. finding company diſagree- 
able, complained of a head-ach, and re- 
red to her — 


Hagar had been . un- 
bappy all this day; her anxiety and ſuſ- 
pence about Mr. Lewiſham was ſuffici- 
ently diſtreſſing of itſelf, and a little af- 
fair which had happened in the morn- 
ing, alarmed her exceedingly on another 
ſcore; the captain propoſed walking in 
the Park, Mr. Weſtbury had letters to 
write, but requeſted he: might not pre- 
vent his. accompanying the ladies, and 
u the motion was accordingly agreed to. 


In the Mall they were met by two 
gentlemen, who ſtopped and ſurveyed 
Miſs Weſtbury with infinitely more free- 
Vor. I. G dom 
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dom than politeneſs; ſhe bluſhed, and 
turned her face towards the canal, when 
one immediately enquired of the other, 

what had caught his attention, why,” 
replied he, is not that hero in the cock: 
ade your quondam friend and fervant 
% Jack Claverly ?” © yes,” anſwered the 
firſt, © and the talleſt of the females is my 
« quondam friend and ſervant - Fanny 
„ Paily;” „I thought ſo,” returned the 
other, but who the devil is that beau- 
„ tiful girl they have got with them? A 
* bluſhing beauty too is rather a rara avi; 
© in ſuch ſociety ?“ oh, as to that,” re 
plied the firſt, “ Jack I ſuppoſe is only 
7 ee in his old vocation.“ 


. All this Harriet very Efiinaly heard, 
while ſhe ſeemed to be ſurveying the dil: 
tant ſide of the Park; Mrs. Weſtbury 
and the captain were rather before her, 
and. they were fo earneſtly debating the 
faſhion of a ſword-knot, that they heard 
nothing of the late converſation, nor ob- 
ſerved the parties who carried it on; un- 
able to ſettle their diſpute, they inter. 
| rupted 


Ul 
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rupted Harriet's reverie by aſking her opi- 
nion, but ſhe waved the deciſion of fo 
important a point, by declaring herſelf an 
incompetent judge: ſhe complained of 
being fatigued, and begged toreturn home, 
which they immediately agreed to. 


Wuen Miſs Weſtbury retired to dreſs, 
the converſation of the gentlemen was 
uppermoſt in her thoughts; but the more 
ſhe reflected on it, the more ſhe was em- 
barraſſed; in the captain's name ſhe was 
certain there could be no miſtake; her 
mother's name was indeed Fanny, but 
Paily ſhe had never heard of; in the re- 
giment the captain pretended he belong- 
ed to, there certainly was a captain Cla- 
verly, and it was but fair to conclude he 
might as well be the perſon he pretend- 
ed to be, as the one they deſcribed him; 
it was indeed ſtrange ſhe heard of no re- 
4 lation or connexion, but it might ariſe 
g from a domeſtic animoſity, family divi- 
lion, or twenty other cauſes not eaſily ac- 
counted for; ſo concluding her apprehen- 
4 ſions muſt be founded on a miſtake, ſhe 
G 2 intended 
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intended to think no more of it, but rang 


the bell for her attendant, and began the 
buſineſs of the toilet. | 
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CHAP. XII. 


B ET TY found her miſtreſs very low 
ſpirited, and with a view of amuſing her, 
talked of a hundred ridiculous things, 
but all to no purpoſe; ſhe then mentioned 
Mr. Lewiſham, but having nothing ſatis- 
factory to ſay concerning him, the ſub- 
ject produced more pain than pleaſure; 
ſuddenly recollecting herſelf, ſhe thought 
ſhe had, got ſomething to ſay, which 
her miſtreſs would think ridiculous at 
leaſt ; this was the information ſhe had 
received ſome time before from Mrs, 
Jenny, of the projected match with cap- 
tain Claverly, but ſhe could not have 
touched a more unfortunate chord, fot 
Harriet was inclined to fear it contained 

. too 
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too much truth; the Park converſation 
again ruſhed into her mind, and the idea 
of being forced to marry a man, wha 
poſſibly was the very perſon there deſcrib- 
ed, was ſhocking to think of; at beſt, 
how very different was he from Mr. 
Lewiſham; ſhe did not think of marry- 
ing Mr, Lewicham, but ſhe dreaded the. 
idea of marrying any other perſon; ſhe 
reflected on theſe diſagredable” circum+ 
ſtances, till they produced the melan- 
choly and dejection, witch was ſo ten- 
derly diverted by the obliging Lady Cary 


in the manner we have before me nti- 
oned. 


Tus next morning, Miſs Weſtbury 
complied with her ladyſnip's invitation; 
ſne was received with affectionate polite- 
neſs, and treated with a tenderneſs ſhe 
had been lately unuſed to. Harriet ſighed, - 
and could ſcarce reſtrain her tears; there 

was: ſomething in the manner of Lady. 
Cary fo extremely like her beloved, 
much lamented mother, that the wounds 
in her boſom bled afreſh at the remem-_ 


2 brance 
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brance of her loſs, from which ſhe juſily 
dated the beginning of her misfortunes, 
Lady Cary ſaw the grief ſhe endeavoured 
to conceal, and gently enquired the 
cauſe; Harriet confeſſed the nature of 
her feelings, and regretted the death of 
her amiable mother, in terms, ſo moving 
and afteQtionate, that her Jadyſhip's 
friendly boſom participated her diſtreſs, 
ſhe took the ſweet girl in her arms, and 
mingled her tears plentifully with thoſe 
of her young friend; Harriet dried her 
eyes, and apologized for grieving ber 
Jadyſhip with the cauſe of her wihap- 
pineſs; but indeed, my dear matam,” 
faid ſhe, it is long ſince I experienced 
„ ſo much obliging ſympathy, and your 
« goodneſs inſpires me with a confidence, 
« ſuch as I nſed to feel when converſing 
« with the mother I can now only la- 
« ment.” Lady Cary ſoothed her with 
every affectionate argument in her power, 
and having chatted with her till near 
dinner time, ſhe permitted her to depart 
for nar 421.5090 

* "& © Rx run 
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RETURNING from her lady ſhip's apart: 
ment, who ſhould ſhe meet with in the 
hall, but the gentleman whoſe obſerva- 
tions in the Park had given her ſo much 
uneaſineſs; ſhe was extremely ſurprized 
to meet him there, nor did the gentle- 
man ſeem leſs aſtoniſned at the rencontre; 
but as ſhe was leaving the houſe when he 
entered it, he could only offer her his 
hand to place her in her chair. Miſs 
Weſtbury was perfectly charmed with the 
affectionate reception ſhe had met with, 
and finding none of the family at home, 
ſhe very much regretted that ſhe bad not 
accepted Lady Cary's invitation to dinner; 
however next morning, a card was de- 
livered, containing Lady Cary's com pli- 
ments to Mr. and Mrs, Weſtbury, and 
requeſting, their permiſſion for Mis 
Wetibury's ſpending a few days with her 
in Harley ſtreet. Her ladyſhip. was very 
well known, and as well reſpected, and 
of courſe as nothing could be offered 
againſt the deſired permiſſion, it was 
granted with all due acknowledgment 
for we honour her ladyſhip did them 4 

ine. 
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the perſon of their daughter. Harriet's 
heart danced in her breaſt at the welcome 
udings; fhe flew into Harley-ftreet, and 
killed her:ladyſhip's hand, while ſhe wet 
it with tears of gratitude - and joy; the 
worthy woman was greatly affected by 
the lively expreſſions of her feelings: 


lt is a great pity, my dear girl,” ſaid 


ſhe, © your amiable- ſpirits ſhould ever 
* be depreſſed.” * Your . ladyſhip's 
*poodnels,” replied + Harriet, “ will 
* ſoon raiſe them above their common 
pitch; indeed, my dear madam, if 
« you are ſo very indulgent, I fear J 
<« ſhall not reſtrain them in any tolerable 
pounds.“ Do not attempt it, my 
dear,“ id Lady Cary, give your 
vivacity full play, you are too amiable 
to need any reftraint. Your name | 
&« think is Harriet, ſhall I call yon Har- 
© ret? Why were you called Harriet? 
„My mother, madam, was called Harriet, 
and God grant with her name, I may 
inherit her virtue, and her prudence.“ 
< The wiſh, my dear Harriet, does you 
infinite honour,” TOY" Lady * 
my „ an 


« and if I may venture to pronounce, is 
*in a great meaſure already granted ; 
« hut it is time to dreſs, you muſt come 
« and. chat with me in my dreſſing 
room.“ 


CHAP XIII. 


Mis WESTBURY followed Lady 


Cary up ſtairs, and while her hair 

was dreſſing, Harriet's attention was 
wholly engaged by the portraits of a lady 
and gentleman, which ornamented one 
fidetof the apartment: when the ſervant 
retired. “ Vou ſeem much taken with 
*; theſe... pictures, Harriet,“ ſaid Lady 

Cary, Date you an admirer- of paint 
ings? Not in general Madam,” faid- 
ſhe, © but I am exceedingly © pleaſed 
with thoſe two, I could almoſt: per- 
« ſuade myſelf I' am amonlgft my own 
« + friends, this picture is ſo extremely 
i G 5 «© like 
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« like my mother! But, that,“ re- 
plied her ladyſhip, is the picture of my 
* mother. Don't you think it like me ? Is 
« this the picture of your mother, Harriet?” 
(continned ſhe looking at the miniature 
of Miſs Weſtbury's bracelet) * and is it 
called a good likeneſs?” „ It is my 
© mother's, madam,” faid Harriet, ( but 
not a good likeneſs ; it was done from 
% portrait after her death!” * Your 
c mother muſt have been very hand- 
ſome,” ſaid Lady Cary; I think I have 
« the picture of a much-valued friend 
very like her,“ taking a miniature 
from her watch, What is your opinion, 
'« Miſs Weſtbury ?“ Harriet ſurveyed 
it with admiration, * Your Ladyſhip is 

perfectly right,” ſaid the ; the faces 
are indeed perfectly alike, but yours 
is by far the beſt painting, and, I dare 


ts. >. the beſt likeneſs: and I am ſure 


i is infinitely more like my N 
1 than mine is. 0 6 


a Lay Cay el the bade, and 
| ae ſome moments ſilent; at wry 
N cc Hac 
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Had your mother any near relations, 
4 Miſs WARY JONES 


* Nobe; Midain; that T was ever ts 
« py enough to know,” Res —_— 


Her Ladyſhip was again tent. 2 « Did | 
you ever hear her mention a Mr. Bland, | 


* "_ dear * ſaid ſhe. 


«Ys, Madam, "7 y frequently,” re- 


- 8 Harriet. | 

e 1 ar tin you heard has 5 of 
, „him t“ aid Lady Cary with. viſible 
d confuſion. Harriet replied, © I am ex- 
is + ceedingly alarmed by your-Ladyſhip's 
s converſation; from whence, my dear 


Madam, can all ſew queſtions * 
*eced > r 85 1 | 
2 4 JI. * 
py lnb Cane replibdy. with: ide 
emotion, Be aſfured, my dear Harriet, 
„hey ariſe not from! impertinent, or 
* ummeaning eurioſuy ! Admire your 
* n and eautionz but I haue par- 


r « ticular 


*. 


- — 
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<« ticular reaſons for wiſhing you to anſwer 


me explicitly on this ſubject; you 


* muſt, my dear girl, ſpeak to me with 
_* confidenee.' - Perhaps I am already ac- 
* quainted ; with the circumſtances you 
e wiſh to conceal l 
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wh Nl nigen 25 
5 % oba Aedhin ſhall Fi obeyed, 
faid Harriet. My mother always men- 
* tioned Mr. Bland as a bad man, and 
* ſpoke of him with tore ſeverity than 
« of any other perſon; for, to his un- 
* manly and diſhonourable wiles, ſhe 
#4 imputed the-loſs, of an only, affeQtion- 
Hate, and amiable ſiſter: a ſiſter, whoſe 
<.xemembrance filled her eyes with tears, 
2 and whale: 8 ſne n 
0 ine day. of her death.” F cofritz5 
2 419 251 

Wee 0 AR — and 8 hard. 
| 1 ſupport herſelf. She reclined on Miſs 
1Weſtbury's oulder, and the tears rolled 
down her: cheek, whilſt the lovely girl 
. <at ſilent wick iaſtoniſnment. wondering 
what would be the end of a ſcene ſo un- 


end Het Lady chip, „ tenderh 


Tine | fixing | 


md" oh. Abe , 


» SYS yöo:! OT” | -- _—_ 


* 


Ys 


tated countenance, © Your mother, my 
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fixing her eyes on Miſs Weſtbury's agt- 


« dear girl,” ſaid ' ſhe, © was an angel; 
„and well have you deſcribed the good- 
« neſs of her heart. Mr. Bland was 
« afterwards Lord Cary, the ſame whoſe 
«title I nowebear; and in Lady Cary, 
e my dear Harriet, the Lady Cary now 
% made happy by * embracing you, you 
„ behold: the long-loſt ſiſter of your 
<4,94miable mother — the ſiſter, whoſe 
"TOO ſhe to AY en * 


RN * Werren 8 te had befor 
been: ttretched to their utmoſt, and this 
was a concluſion ſhe little expedtcd f 
hope, doubt, and joy, ruſhing at once on 
her diſordered imagination, bore / down 
her remaining ſtrength, and the: fel in 
the arms of her affectionate aunt! 

eius 07: yg) gw TIA I 
e reſtored ber io herſelf}, 
wen looking at Lady Cary, in 4 manner 
frongly expreſſive of her various © feel: 
angs; „Good Heavens“ ſaid ſhe, . is it 
n I can beſo, happy? drils itt 


92 ; * my 
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my dear Madam, only the illuſion of 
% dream? Did you not ſay you was 
„ my friend, my relation, my mvther's 
« dearly-beloved ſiſter ?” 


«Yes, my ſweet girl,” ſaid her La 


dyſhip, all this is true, but endeavour 
* to compoſe your agitation, my love; 
*l am indeed your friend, the friend of 
your virtues; I am your relation, and 
* I will be your mother ; ſatisfy your- 
« ſ:If of my fincerity, and give a; looſe 
* to the fulneſs of your heart, You are 
too much agitated. to hear more. on 
© the ſubject at preſent. Recal-your ſpi- 
«rxits; it is near dinner time. To- mor- 
« row, I will explain the circumſtances 
relative to NN which you are unac- 
oo ne with.“ * g 5 


ie RRIET Was ; obliged to cas 
though her curioſity was ſo highly ex- 
cited ; lady Cary was all attention and 
politeneſs, ſhe chatted with her on a va- 
riety: of unimportant « matters, with 2 
pleaſing vivacity, gave her a miniature 


(143. © of 
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of herſelf richly ornamented, and in ſhort; 
every part of the good lady's behaviour, 
was. evidently calculated to re-eſtabliſh 
her young friends ſerenity ; in the even- 
ing ſhe carried her to the Opera, where 
they were joined by the gentleman be- 
fore mentioned, of park memory, and 
Lady Cary introduced him to her niece, 
as Sir W. Burt. Sir William's behaviour 
was particularly diſtreſſing to Miſs Weſt- 
bury, ſhe could not forget what ſhe had 
heard in the Mall, or the light in which he 
then ſeemed: to confider her, and now he 
was ſo very attentive, and regarded her 
with ſuch evident partiality, that 'ſhe 
equally diſliked it, and an hh wiſhed 
herſelf relieved of his de of 


Sin Willa U was not uſed to inſpire 
any ſuch ' ſentiments, he was a young 
baronet of very good eſtate, handſome 


in his perſon, and polite in his addreſs; 
and therefore the ladies generally thought 


him an object deſerving of every decent 
encouragement; many : ſnares: had been 
el. heart, by the fair, the: black; 


and 
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and the brown, but conſcious that his 
fortune, and title, procured him more 
than half the diſtinctions he received, he 
had ſenſe enough not to be vain of them. 


O his firit meeting Miſs Weſtbury 
in the. Park, her figure engaged his at- 
tention, but from his knowledge of her 
companions, the impreſſion was not of a 
ſerions kind; when he met her taking 
leave at Lady Cary's, his admiration re- 
turned, and he enquired after her with 
an earneſtneſs, which did not eſcape the 
penetration of that lady; ſhe informed 
him, that ſhe was a young lady of cha- 
racter and fortune; and a relation of 
her's; he ſaid nothing of the ſuſpicious 
circumſtances attending his firſt ſeeing 
her, but [obſerved he Ahought her ex- 
tremely beautiful; her ladyſhip replied, 
ſne certainly was handſotne; nor in her 
opinion was ſhe leſs arhiable;: 'which was 
— then 520k on the FOOT 

RA | N 

n ind tür AM was a favouite 6f Lady 
Gary's ſhe knew he was a gay, but be- 


bas | lieved 


1 1 n 


lieved he might be called a good young 
man, that is, -he ſhared the follies and 
dillipations of the town, without fla- 
viſhly ſubmitting to be governed by 
them, and his morals remained unim- 
peached, while his manners appeared 
light; he had ever been a dutiful and at- 
fectionate ſon, which her .ladyſhip looked 
on as the moſt promiſing baſis in the 
world, for his becoming a good huſband; 
all theſe circumſtances duly confidered, 
ſhe was not diſpleaſed with his ſolicitude 
about Miſs Weſtbury, on the contrary, 
if their ſentiments could be brought to 
correſpond, ſhe knew of nothing that 


could be offered in oppoſition to their 
mutual happineſs. 


Bur as all this was matter ſpontaye- 
ouſly produced in the breaſt of Lady 
Cary, we. certainly have no buſineſs to 
leave her waiting for her carriage at the 
Opera, while we are retailing private ſen- 
timents, and confidential converſation; hav- 
ing therefore diſmiſſed Sir William, and 
condutted the ladies home, we ſhall leave 


5 - them 
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them to their repoſe till the next morn- 
ing; the uſual compliments, and the break- 
faſt over, Harriet reminded her aunt how 
much ſhe had ſuffered from her curioſity, 
in conſequence of her complaiſance the 
day before, and begged ſhe. would no 
longer defer indulging her with a know- 
ledge of her reaſon, for having ſo long 
and carefully concealed herſelf ; her la- 
dyſhip accordingly gave her the defired 
information in the following terms: 


C HAP. XIV. 


You muſt have heard, my dear 
_ Harriet, how we loſt our father, and how 
foon our grief was augmented, by the 
death of our valuable mother ; we-were 
left orphans without proviſion, or 2 
friend, from whom we could expect the 
leaft aſſiſtance; 1 had long received the 
adorefſes of Mr. . Bang, be flew to us on 

the 
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the firſt knowledge of our diſtreſs, and 


adminiſtered all the conſolation in his 


power; he was indefatigable in ſettling 
our affairs, and left nothing unſaid, or 
undone, which could any-ways tend to 
ſoften and alleviate our affſictions. 


Tur mind is never fo grateful as when 
depreſſed by grief; Mr. Bland's tender- 
neſs and afhduity, had a very ſenſible 
effect on mine; he ſaw it, and laid bis 
defigh accordingly. 88 


One day, as I was eng my ſenſe 
of his obliging behaviour, he replied, 


you do but little juſtice to my feelings, 
amy dear Amelia, while you take ſuch 


notice of the trifling ſervice I do you, 
mould be happy if my preſent power 
was adequate to my wiſhes, I would 
then inſtantly. convince you how highly 
“prize your happineſs, but that is not 
* the caſe.” He then proceeded to tell 
me a plaufible tale of domeſtic obliga- | 
tions, and family views, how little he 
Was maſter of his own actions, and how 
1 much 


las; 
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much his fortune would ſuffer by his 
marrying at that period; of his great ex- 
peQation from Lord Cary, and: other 
diſtant branches 'of his family, and ſum- 
med up the whole by N me to 
accept his hand in private. 


1 was at firſt exceedingly ſhocked at 
the idea; a private marriage appeared 
dreadful, but he was prepared on be 
ſubject, and placed the matter in ſo many 
points of view, and advanced ſo many 
reaſons in favour of his' propoſal, that 
my reſolution began to give way; he 
then again applied to my affection, reca- 
pitulated all he had before ſaid, of the 
affairs of his family, but offered to ſacri- 
fice them all 10 me, if I perfiſted i in res 
fuſing to accept his hand in the manner 
; * requeſſed. 


Wa Ar could | do? I loved tim m, and 
believed him! I had no reaſon. to doubt 
the truth of What he aſſerted. ; how then 
| could 1 think, i in return for his diſintereſted 
affection, of iqjuring his fortune, and 

| ruining 


1 1 
re 
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ruining his hopes? on the other hand, 
if I refuſed him intirely, I had no de- 
pendence left for my ſelf, and my belov- 
ed ſiſter; I was then but eighteen, Har- 
riet not ſeventeen, and ſurely my ſitua- 
tion was a very difficult one, what ſhall 
I fay, my dear; influenced on one. ſide by 
a tender paſſion, and the fear of indigence 
on the other, I conſented to all he wiſhed. 
He preſented me with a ſettlement of 
five hundred a year, and our marriage was 


to be conducted by his direction, in the 
moſt private manner poſſible, and I ſo- 


lemnly promiſed never to confeſs it to any 
perſon, or on any occaſion; till 1 had 
his per miſſion D to do. 


My ignorance, and innocence only 
could have blinded me to the unfairneſs 
of his conduct, but I had no ſuſpicion, 
| my own heart was free from deceit and 
d guile, and I looked on all mankind to 
be the ſame; uninclined to deceiye, I 
feared, no deception, from any perſon, 
much leis from the man whom 1 conſi- 
dered as my guardian angel, who ſought 

x = 
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me in my diſtreſs, conſoled me in my 
afffiction, and in my fad reverſe of for- 
tune, crowned his generoſity by making 
me his wife. 


How very: different from mine Harriet, 
was the conduct of your mother; indi- 


gence had appeared to me in the moſi 


terrible ſhape, . but when I imparted to 
her what I thought my good fortune, ſhe 
looked at me with fixed attention. Mr, 
Bland, ſaid ſhe, is liberal indeed, but 
pray Amelia, on what terms are you to 
accept theſe proofs of his liberality ? 
My countenance betrayed evident confu- 
ſion ; I dared not confeſs the truth; nor 
could I frame a falſehood ; my heſitation 
confirmed her ſuſpicion; and can you 
Amelia, faid ſhe, can you ſacrifice your- 
ſelf for this paltry conſideration? ah! 
how foon will you regret your ill-placed 
confidence? I aſſured her ſhe was miſ- 


taken, that ſhe wronged me in her opi- 
that ſhe would ſoon be convinced 


how innocent I was, and how very far 
from deſerving ' her injurious ſuſpicion ; 
but 
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but all to no purpoſe, ſhe was inflexible, 
nothing would ſatisfy her, but my with- 
drawing myſelf entirely from Mr. Bland, 
and that was impoſſible ; in vain I invited 
her to ſhare my fortune, ſhe would not 
hear of it, I preſſed her to accept the moſt 
trifling independence juſt to ſupport her, 
but ſhe ſcorned alike me and my offers; 
ſhe dared the utmoſt malice of her ill- 
fortune, but ſhe dared not attempt to 
evade it, by diſhonourable means, 


I was piquedby her obſtinacy, and re- 
proached her with want of confidence, and 
a breach enſucd, the firſt we had ever expe- 
rienced, which terminated 1n her ſeparating 
herſelf entirely from me, and retiring to 


u the houſe of a woman who had been her 
- WH nurſe; where her virtue ſoon met its re- 
| ward, in a union with your father. 


Ms. BLanvp ſhortly after removed me 
to London, I had elegant lodgings, a 
carriage and fervants, and my huſband 
being a great deal with me, I was perfect- 
ly happy ; I lived indeed extremely pri- 

vate, 
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vate, but not difagreeably ſo, as my dil. 
poſition was naturally retired; Mr. Bland's 
behaviour continued that of the moſt 
affectionate. huſband, ſtudious to antici- 
pate my wiſhes, by his attention. 


Tue people of the houſe had a young 
lady reſiding with them, a niece, the or. 
phan daughter of a clergyman ; Char. 
lotte Leigh was then about ſixteen, very 
little of her age, but very pretty ; ſhe 
had a great flow of fpirits and vivacity, 
and frequently when I was alone, I requeſt 
ed her company, till by degrees I became 
ſo. much attached to her, that ſhe might 
be ſaid to live with me entirely. 


CnaRLOT TE loved dreſs and public 
amuſements, but her fortune was inſuf 
ficient for procuring either in the manne! 
ſhe wiſhed; I ſupported her expences MW one 
abroad, for the ſake of her company, fere 
and the preſents I made her, joined to | 
her own little income, enabled her to ap- 
ane e in Lot 

Two v. 


i 
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Two years I had lived thus calm and 
undiſturbed, and my huſband's affection 
ſeemed continually increaſing, when all at 
once Charlotte was miſſing, and no where 
to be heard of, I had ſome time obſerved 
an alteration in her ſpirits and complex- 
jon; ſhe grew pale, loſt her vivacity, 
and avoided company, but as ſhe conti- 
nually complained of the head-ach, I 
readily ſuppoſed that to be the cauſe; 
ſhe had gone out in the morning under 
pretence of purchaſing ſomething for 
me, and never returned; we were all ex- 
ceedingly alarmed in the evening, and 
diſpatched meſſengers to various parts of 
me town, but to no purpoſe, not the 
leaft information could we obtain, having 
for a month tried all poſſible means for 


her recovery without effect, we were 


obliged to give up the ſearch, and every 
one accounted for her abſence in a dif- 
ferent manner. 


' Jusr at this period, the nephew of 
Lord Cary was loſt on his paſſage from 


| Vol. J. H N Ireland, 
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Ireland, and Mr. Bland ſtood immediate 
heir to the title. 


Tux old Lord was exceedingly infirm, 
and not likely to live many years; at 
his death my reſtraint was to ceaſe, and! 
was then to be publicly acknowledged 
Lord Cary's wife; I had hitherto been per. 
:fetly happy, and looked on the matte: 
wich great indifference, but now the arri- 
val of Lord Cary in London. obliged Mr. 
Bland to be frequently abſent, and having 
loſt Charlotte, I was left very much 
alone, ſo that I began to wiſn for a change 
in my ſituation; but I was governed by 
circumſtances which I thought it. my duty 
40 ſubmit to, Mr. Bland's engagements 


.abroad had fo gradually increaſed, that. 


ſometimes hardly ſaw him for a week, 
but I was ſtill contented, his pretences 
were plauſible, and I entertained not ibe 


leaſt WIT; 


= SA. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Oo NE morning I had been walking 
in the Park, and returning up St. James's 
Street, I loſt the bow of my ſlipper, I 
entered a milliner's juſt by to get another, 
and while the woman was tying it up, I 
amuſed myſelf with looking over. ſome 
things which were lying before me, when 
the miſtreſs aſked if the ap -WAS Fat 5 
for Mrs. Bland? 


| 1 ENQUIRED what Mrs. Bland 1 
ſhe ſpoke of? She replied, Mrs. Bland of 
Bond- lireet, and immediately after a ſer- 
vant entered, with a beautiful lttle boy 
ig his hand, and. enquired for the parcel 
for his miſtreſs. | 


Tnrnk was ſomething; i in the appear- 
ance of the child which ſtruck me in- 
ſtantly. I enquired his name, he told me 
Edward Bland, he was almoſt four years 
old, and his mamma lived in Bond- ſtreet. 


H 2: f kx15$ED 
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I x1ssgD the charming prattler over and 
over: I was no longer unable to account 
for the loſs of my friend Charlotte, as 
the ſweet -boy's countenance trong]y ex- 
preſt every.line of her face, and his age 
perfectly tallied with the time of her de 
Parture. 


Wurm I drew out my LIT to pay for 
the ribbon, the little fellow was highly 
delighted with its finery, and ſeemed 
very deſirous. of obtaining it; I indulged 
a whimſical idea, and preſented him with 
the purſe, together with a ſmall Portu- 
gal gold coin, requeſting him to ſhey 
mem both to his mamma. The purſe wa 


a piece of embroidery which I had te- 


_ reived as a preſent from Charlotte, the 
work of her on hand, and the money a 
mall coin, through which ſhe one day, 
_ - playfully made a hole, for the purpoſe 


of fling it round the neck of a favourite 


5 krtle dog, and were both too remarkable 
to paſs unnoticed by ber. 
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F RETURNED home full of the late 


ſcene, and began to reflect on circum- 


ſtances, which I had never before thought 
of. The agitation of my mind'produged. 
a ſlight fever, for which I had recourſe. 

to the aſſiſtance of a neighbouring phyſi- 
cian. Happening®one day when he was 
preſent, accidentally to name Lord Cary, 
was ſurprized to hear from him, that 
nobleman was not in London, nor had 
been for many years; that he was very 
old and infifm,” and that he had been 
long incapable of leaving his chamber. 


I sa1D nothing, but I confeſs, thought 


a great deal, and the conduct of my huſ- 
dand appeared in à very unfavourable” 


light; a thouſand things all at once 


crowded my imagination; Mr. Bland's 
Ptetended engagement with Lord Cary 
ecommenced juſt at the time of Charlotte's 
departure, and 1 doubted not, but his 


almoſt cotitinual abſence from me, was 
occaſioned by the continuance of his at- 
tachment to her. Mr. Bland loved 


children, and had frequently lamented - 


H3 our. 
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our wanting the ſweet pledges of con- 
nubial affection. Charlotte was amiable, 


and. the mother of a lovely boy, which | 


muſt, render her infinitely the more dear 
to him : my extreme retired mode of 


life, was the thing in the world moſt fa- 
veurable to his practices; I faw no com- 
pany, of courſe could have no opportu- 


nity to detect the fallacies of his a: gre 


affairs; my diſpoſition was naturally un 
ſuſpicious; and I loved him too, well to 
ſuppoſe: him capable of deceit, till I was 
convineed he had deceived me e by facts 
paſt contradiction. 


Tun folly and inefficacy of my mar- 
nage, now ſtared me in the face; the 
ſanction was ſufficient to ſatisfy the un- 
doubting mind, but I had no proof of it; 


we were married privately, two gentle- 


men only were preſent, he called them 
his friends, but of them 1 knew nothing, 


nor of the clergyman employed in per- 


forming the ſacred ceremony. I had 
truſted implicitly to his honour and al. 
- feftion. Alas! an accident unveiled the 
impoſition, 


ir 
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impoſition, he had outlived his affection : 
and honour he never * 


I Pas52D a week in this kind of 1 
ſnſpence, reviewing various plans for my 
future purſuit, but unable to fix on any: 
Mr. Bland had rendered himſelf unworthy 
my eſteem, but he fill poſſeſſed my 
heart, and I was unwilling to give him 
up; yet to live with him under thoſe 
circumſtances was impoſſible; my con- 
duct had certainly merited a different re- 
turn; I had ſacrificed myſelf to his pre. 
tended intereſt, by a mode of life moſt 
women would have found inſupportable; 
conſcious of having ated agreeable to his 
wiſhes, I had been happy in his approba- 
tion, but now the cauſe of that approba - 
tion appeared in ſuch guilty colours, 1 
could be happy no longer: to upbraid 
1 him with his double duplicity, would be 
uſeleſs ; it was moſt likely he would deny 
the charge, and if he choſe to do fo, I. 
| had no proof to offer in ſupport 'of my 

accuſation. I now experienced the truth 
| of Harriet's prophecy; and heartily re- 
a pented 
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pented of my ill placed confidence, but 

it was too late; I wiſhed in vain to recall 

my imprudent condeſcenſion, and after 

various conſultations with myſelf, I con- 

eluded the moſt prudent. method would 
be, to withdraw myſelf into the country 

entirely from Mr. Bland, but to avoid 

coming to an explanation if poſſible. 


WrrTH this intent I proceeded to ar- 
range my little affairs, and waited with 
impatience for a vifit from my deceitful 
huſband ; when he came, I took occaſion 
to obſerve I thought my health ſuffered 
by my ſedentary mode of life, and very 
civilly requeſted his permiſſion to ſpend 
the ſummer at Buxton; the requelt was 
approved/ of, and recommended as the 
moſt eligible plan I could poſſibly have 
formed; and he affected to regret the un- 


lucky e ee which n his 
r me. 


I DEPARTED ** Derbyſhire, but left a in 
letter for Mr. Bland, giving hien lightly n 
to underſtand, I was not ignorant of his th 

impoſition, ' 
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impoſnion, both with reſpect to Char- 


lotte, and his pretended: engagements © 


with Lord Cary obſerving at laſt, that 
my own fituation bad been exesedingly 


uncomfortable, and that I wiſhed not to 
be recalled to London, till his inclina- 


tion and circumflances joined in per- 


mitting him to receive me in the manner 


] ape re 


I -5008 after received a ſhort anſwer, 
that I ſeemed to entertain a very odd ſet 


to uin of reſtraining my inclination: ; | he 


of ideas, but that he loved me too well, 


begged me 10. eonfider- myfelf entirely 


my own 'miſtreſs, as he was confeious 


from the extreme propriety of the paſt, 
no part of my future conduct bo mak ever 
incur _ 2 | 


$7.3 


F 4 7 


= Weser . prepared: ip fixing 
my reſidence,” and not chafmg to lie 
entirely alone, I was received as a boarder 


in the family of a clergyman ; I retained 


my chariot, ' maid, and footman, and in 
this ſituation I experienced all the hap- 
JA Ry As pineſs 
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pineſs the uncertainty of my circumſtan. 
ces would admit of; Mr. Brooks was 
a ſenſible, worthy mari, his wife, an amia- 
ble woman, and their two Cage, 


8 A A 8 1 
tie Wirn theſe: ei t mol 
Hofe my time, — for ſociety, n with 
-11them- among the neighbouring families, 
where I was received as — n 
» whoſe nnn Was abroad. 

OR +; | 

_ T7" wn nin | this ths 
3..quilabdde, ardently longing 10 ſee, your 
mother, but till my ſuſpicious circum 
ſtances were cleared up, not daring to 
attempt it; I enquired after her., cyery 

unity, and at times received ſome 

| little formation. I heard of your birth, 
und ne joy occaſioned by it, and that 
The was well and happy; ſo far I Was ſa- 
2 I heard likewiſe of Lord Cary's 
in, but I fill heard ing * my 
SURED yo tna I bas”. lifes of 
un % bt; 0 2 0 0 l Jo vor he 8 þ 
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4 believe Sir, ſaid J, % 
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CH AP. XVI. 

On E evening as we were at tea in 
an alcove in the garden, a carriage 
drove up to the gate, and a ſervant en- 
due for Lady Cary, he was anſwered, 
no ſuch perſon lived there, nor was the 
nume known in that part of the country; 


] heard me- enquiry, and deſired I might 
ſpenk with the perſon who made it, and 


ntleman was accordingly introduced, 
who] inſtantiy recollected to bs oheyof 


. the” friends before mentioned! as — 5 | 


t the eg Aer en 
Bland. IT 


üs 


Wa 1 10 Ss 
ppearance e ach, 
(youy. bulnels- 


| „ bu . lin 
l centainly: is with you madam,” 
he replied; ©* ad I am-ſorry to,come the 
e meſſenger of ill news, but in compli- 
* ance with the. dying requeſt of my 
« friend, 
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friend, I come to inform your Lady- 
« ſhip, Lord Cary is no more.“ ©. | 
« heard Sir," ſaid I, (of Lord Cary's 
death, a great while ago, but vill 

n ber 
dit relates to me!? 


[19 716Y +. F 


. Iperceive,” — Fung * * tms 


« tity of name leads your ladyſhip into 
a miſtake, - Lord Cary died but Jeſter- 
{© day morning, and I left town! imme- 


© diately to bring you the information, 


**ogether with this pacquet, which I was. 
„ enjoined ' to deliver into your hand; 


Mr. Bland, your ladyſhip's, huſband, - 


* the Lord Cary of whorn I ſpeak.” | 


Good God,” faid I, „ is Mr. Bland 


., really dead? and do you come from 


ien in the manner you deſeribe? Wh 
« did he not ſend earlier? Why was F 


2 =_ on Om to ſee him - 


My end madam, “ replied. he, 

«ſenſible of the unmerited ill- treatment 

you have received, could not ſupport 
ai : 


« your 
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6 your preſence ; he knew the goodneſs 
of your heart, but knowing likewiſe, 
«* how much he had abuſed it,” it wis 
„that only which he feared ; had you 
*-been leſs amiable, had you oppoſed, 
+ mſtead of patiently refigning yourſelf 
 * to his injuſtice, his own Nee. en 
hac been ae "Its 


Hz then informed. wa, Fe fan 
had, by frequent excefles, very much 
impaired and weakened his conflitution. : 
that a few evenings before, in the hour 
of riot, the name of ſome lady had been 
accidentally introduced, of whom Laid: 
Cary took occaſion to ſay a number of 
free things, which one of the company 
thought proper to reſent ; they were both 
exceedingly intoxicated, and à quarrel 
enſued, immediate reeoutſe was had to 
their ſwords, and before their friends. 
were able to interfere, Lord Cary 
received a wound in his ſide, which in 
two days ended his exiſtence; that from 
the moment he recovered his ſenſes, 
er the dreadful accident, he had talks; 
ed 
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ed. inceſſantly of me, and recapitulated 
his unworthy treatment of me to all his 
ſumounding friends; he had been don · 
" tinually attended by the divine who join- 
ed our hands, and himſelf, N ne · 
ver ceaſed requeſting, they. would do me 
Juſtice, by. . publiſhing .the uncommon 
- propriety of my conduct, and that above 
all, he ſhould particularly inform me of 
the circumſtances attending his death, 
in order to eraſe every impreſſion of ten 
nr in _— my own quiet. 


my dear Harriet, Was 


Max a. talk, 
aha, for the — wife ?. Good Hea- 
ven l that. a man deſigned to do honour- 
to his creator, ſhould ſo live and ſo die, 
to ruſh uncalled into the preſence of lis 
.wemendous Judge, thus laden with com- 
crimes} dreadful to think of ! 
b ua muſt wy ſtrike, a terror on the 
;— hy: moſt . lber 


- I-felt all the OR kia” ever ex- 
cid for my huſbatd, return it the 


recital 
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recital of his unfortunate end, 1 pitied 
his too tardy remorſe, on his account, 
and fincerely forgave him every - pang 
Thad ever experienced from his conduct. 
J took leave of my worthy friends, and 
prepared to accompany Sir William Burt 
to London. Sir William treated me with 
every. friendly attention, he offered me 
his houſe. which 1 readily accepted, as 
1 could not think of taking immediate 
poſſeſſion of Lord Cary 8, Figs ff 


118 y 


by. bis DY boar is 2 moſt amiable woman, 
ſhe received me with open arms, and her 
obliging behaviour at that period, gave 
riſe to a n which has continued 
ever (i fince. | 1 | 


The. pacquet een 57 0 Sir William, 
contained a letter written by Lord: Cary, 
_ filled, with reflections on the injuſtice;of 
his conduct, and a very lively picture of 
his contrition, but ſeemed moſtly intend- 
ed to recommend to my care and affec- 
bot, his ſon by my! 271 Charlotte. He 


rattle, - tnformed 
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informed me his mother had been dead 
many years, that ſhe fell a ſacrifice to 
the ſmall- pox, leaving her dear boy but 
five years old ; that he had ever ſince 
been brought up by Mr. Bland, and 
wus now at Oxford z he expreſſed him- 

eh under infinite obligations to his bro- 
ther, for bis friendſhip and conſidera - 
non for his ſon; he gave me a very a- 
miable character which he had heard of 
him, but confeſſed after the death ot 
his mother, he had never paid him the 
leaft attention. He lamented pathetical- 
ly the manner in which he had fpent a 
life; lent him for nobler purpoſes, but 


earneſtly ſolicited forgiveneſa of ns 
and me. 


B Lord Cary's will 1 found the ſon 
of the unfortunate Charlotte en- 
titled to two thouſand per annum, and 
myfelf to four; half of which was to 
remain at my difpoſal, and the other 
half to deſcend io Mr. Bland. The 
R 


A to 
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to his brother, now Lord Cary—Lord 
Cary is in Italy, and Mr. Bland I have 
never been able to hear of; I have 
made the moſt minute enquiry thrd 

the univerſity, both perſonally and 
various agents, but to no purpoſe. 1 1 
can hear of no ſuch perſon as Edward 
Bland, nor of any one placed there by 
Lord Cary; fo that I am led to conclude 
the young man muſt have gone abroad with 
his uncle's family. I have written ſeveral 
letters to his Lordſhip, no anſwer has 
as yet arrived, but I am now in hourly ' 
expectation of his arrival in England, 
| very much wiſh to ſee the young 
gentleman, and ſhall ever conſider my- 
ſelf as intereſted in his welfare, as my 


friendſhip for his mother Was the firſt 
cauſe of his exiſtence. 


CHAP. 
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My *. was now. uppermoſt iu 
my thoughts, . and having gained the ſitu- 


ation in which I. wiſhed to fee her, 


could no longer refrain dbing it; but 
how very weak are human concluſions | 
Short ſighted mortals will be planning for 
themſelves,, and erecting caſtles to laſt 
for ever in their own airy imaginations, 
- Which the revolution of a moment re- 
duces. to nothing! In the height of 


expectation, when I almoſt perſuaded 


myſelf I held her in my arms, and 
felt the preſſure of her returned embrace, 
I heard of her death! I knew nothing 
of Mr. Weſtbury, nor how I could 
explain myſelf to him in a ſatisfactory 
manner, as all he could ever have 
heard of me muſt have been entirely 
to my diſadvantage. Under theſe: cir- 


cumſtances I could not think of appearing 


to you, 


Josr 


W — 


n, 
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Jus r at this period, on the death of 
Sir William Burt, I accompanied his 
lady to Bath, where I ſoon after, with 
great * pleaſure heard of your arrival. 
[endeavoured to ſee you, and met 
you once at the Rooms; but I was: ſo 
much affected by the lively reſem- 
blance of your mother, which I traced 
in every line of your countenance, that 
I:was incapable of ſpeaking to you as 
intended, and from that time you 
lived fo retired, I never met with 
you. I heard of your father's mar- 
riage, and departure for London; and 
immediately followed, flattering my- 
ſelf 1 "ſhould be more ſucceſsful. I _ 
met you at ſeveral places, but conti- 
nually loſt the opportunities, while I 
was deciding with myſelf how b ſhould. 
make uſe of them; while I remained 
thus irreſolute as to the mode in which 
t ſhould: introduce myſelf, you again 
withdrew, I met Mrs. Weſtbury every. 
where perpetually on the wing, in 
(earch of pleaſures; ſhe miſſed no place 
where- there was a probability of find- 
| ing 
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never to be ſeen. I am no great ad. 
mirer of Mrs. Weſtbury's conduct, 1 
think ſhe affects à lightnefs, not per. 
fealy 'conſiftent with her ſituation, buy 
I may de miſtaken ; however, II wa 
under the neceſſity of ſacrificing' my 
prejudice to my convenience, and make 
uſe of her acquaintance, for procuring me 
the free acceſs to · you, which was neceſſary 
for gaining your confidence before I could 
proceed to the long-wiſhed for explants 
non I found no difficulty in the firſt 
pan of my ſcheme, Mrs. Weſtbury's va- 
nity fxvoured my purpoſe, my appear- 
ance and title wore a recommendation 
to her, which ſurmounted every other 
eonſideration. I returned her com- 
plaiſance, which was. all the ' wanted, 
"while my attention was directed to 
Jeu. I faw the uncafineſs of your 
 fituation through all your attempts to 
coneeal it; but 1 need not repeat the 
gue in en 1 at laſt addreſſed 


«SW ; *v z 
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ing the deluſive goddeſs, but you was 
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Tus, my dear Harriet, have I in- 
formed you of the various reaſons 
which ſevered me from the friendſhip 
and ſociety of your mother, and in- 
deed from ſociety in general. 1 thought. 

not of popular opinion, while en- 
pete in the diſcharge of any duty, 
conformable to my - circumſtances; but 
when J found my heart's tendereſt af- 
feQion cauſeleſsly flighted, all my hap- 
pineſs vaniſhed, and 'though I was con- 
tent -to live unknowing and unknown, 
without envying the freer inhabitants of 
the world, while I believed my hufband's 
love and intereſt demanded it, yet the 
inſtant I was ene it became in- 


ſupportable. 


Harker returned her aunt many 
banks for the trouble ſhe had taken for 
o MW quired who the lady was her father. had 
ie married, and when he became 4cquaiated 
d with her; but Miſs Weftbury knew no- 
thing of the matter, having neither ſeen, 
s | heard of her more ihan in 

ore 
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before ſhe was her mother. Lady.Cary 
thought the proceedings very ſingular, 
but obſerved, At any rate, my dear 
Harriet, I am perſuaded your fitu- 
< ation is by no means an eligible one, 
if it will be agreeable to you, I will 
<< endeavour to obtain your father's per- 
<. miſſion for your - reſiding with me. 
„% Mrs. Weſtbury, I make no doubt, will 
4 be perfectly happy in your removal.” 
Miſs Weſtbury was delighted with her 
aunt's friendly intentions, and continued 
to expreſs the grateful overflowings of 
her heart, till Lady Cary replied, with 
an inquiſitive ſmile, 1 did not think, 
my dear, you would have given my 
*© propoſals fo hearty a reception, for if 1 
* am not greatly miſtaken in my con- 
jecture, when you come to live with 
me, you will leave a lover behind 
* you.” Hamiet acknowledged the juſ- 
tice of her aunt's obſervation, but de- 
elared, that conſideration alone was ſuf- 


ſicient to render her ladyſhip's invitation 


'defirable. - She then to ex- 
yaw! her dees of we captain, what ſhe 
IS: ; had 


I 


* *” & 
. * 
— 7 ny. 
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had heard, and what ſhe ſuſpected. Lady 
Cary : replied, ſhe could not ſuppoſe a 
man of Mr. Weſtbury's ſenſe could enter- 
tain ſuch a thought ; that gentlemen of 
his age generally made a very materia 
difference when they choſe for them- 
ſelves, and when they determined for 
their children; that though in the firſt 
they were ſometimes led by folly, in tlie 
laſt they were frequently rather too much 
governed by what they call prudence, 
but which might, in fact, be properly 
enough termed a folly of another kind; 
a man of ſixty would juſtify himſelf for 
marrying a girl of ſixteen; though ſhe 
poſſeſſed no other recommendation; yet 
would the fame! perfor” think TIP ſon 
highly culpable, ſhould” he refuſe to 
marry a woman of ſixty, when be deſires 
him io 10 do, merely becauſe he is fich. 
© Thetefore, my dear, though your fa- 
ther was content to marty the lady to 
pleaſe himfelf, I do not ' afiprebend he 
will chuſe you ſhould marrys the gen- 
tleman on any ſuch terms ; he will 
ne the prudential- ſide bf the 


4 queſtion, 
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« queſtion, in a connexion for you per. 
we haps too much ſo,” 


. 118 Hr: 
I HAVE no reaſon, Madam,“ ſaid 
Harriet, to fear that my father, if 
«left to himſelf, would ever attempt to 
exact my compliance on any occaſion, 
% dut if my mother ſhould prefer being 
my ſiſter, I believe at preſent ſhe has 
influence enough to effect it, in oppo- 
&« fition to every conũderation, which 
* my father might be ni inclined 
ou preſerve for me.“ 


My dear Harriet, fſaid Lady Cary, 
do not, Quixote like, convert wind. 
**, mills into giants, merely for the ſake 
of enumerating them; your apprehen- 
L ſions are perhaps without foundatian, 
* and even ſhould they not, the captain 
* 16,1 think, handſome, at leaſt he cer- 
2 2 tainly is not diſagreeable, and on in- 
« quiry may not prove an improper 
„ match: ſhould that be the caſe, what 
1; oed ohiection could you offer to you: 
* father's HO: I would by, no means 


« wiſh 
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« wiſh. you unhappily united; but I muft 


e confeſs the parents authority has a 


* right to great influence.“ 


* 


Mv dear Lady Cary,“ ſaid Harriet, 
* God forbid I ſhould ever be under the 
diſagreeable neceſſity of oppoſing my 


* father's authority; but indeed captain 


0 Claverly is my averſion ; objections to 
„him! I have a thouſand. —Believe me, 


„ madam, he is diſagreeable to a degree; 


* your ladyſhip muſt excuſe me, but 1 
„have lately ſeen ſo much of him, I 
* have been ſo much left to his ſociety, 
« that I really cannot even think of him 


'< with patience ; how then am I to fit” 


«* down and paſs my life with ſuch a man? 
elf intolerable as a companion for a 
* few hours, what muſt he be for a huſ- 
4 band ? 1: aſſure you, my dear aunt, I 
have thought a great deal on this ſub- 
* ject lately, 1 have had leiſure for reflec- 


„tion, and it has fell moſtly on this 


head, as I have long feared. Mrs. 
Ly Weſtbury's deſign; I have turned the 
** ijea. over and over, have viewed it in 

Vo... I. I % every 
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every point, and in every direction, 
* without being able to diſcover a ſimgle 
e avenue through which a hope of ſatis- 
„ faction can enter: I am very ſenſible 
how much my father. is entitled to 
expect from my duty, but is it neceſ- 
„ ſary, my dear madam, that to pleaſe 
„im in one particular inſtance, I ſhould 
make myſelf miſerable for life? Can 
I pleaſe him in reality by ſo doing, for 
«© when he fees the dreadful effects of 
© my obedience, when he: hourly hears 
his commands have made me wretched, 
& will not he hourly: repent: his having 
done ſo? will he not with he had uſed 
< his authority with more moderation? 
Therefore, while my eyes are thus open 
to the conſequence, would not my 
M9 compliance be wilfully planting unhap- 
< pineſs in N on brraſt, and remorſe 
in his.“ | . 


Lavy Canv Urn? Miſs Weſtbury 
would not dwell on a theme which gave 
her ſo much uneaſſneſs, and profeſſed a 


hope, the difficulty was | but imaginary, 
„ 1 I at 
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at any rate, adviſed her to retire from, ra- 
ther than advance to meet, every thing 


which bore an unpleaſant appearance. 


CHA P. XVI. 


H ARRIET remained at Lady Cary's 
ſeveral days, during which time, 
in ſpeaking of the little tranſactions of 
Weſtbury-houſe, ſhe had frequent occa- 
ſion to mention Mr. Lewiſham; her lady- 
ſhip at laſt noticed it, and enquired who 
Mr. Lewiſham was, whoſe name ſhe fo 
frequently heard; this was throwing 
Harriet off her guard, ' by leading her'to 
the ſubject next her heart, and ſhe en- 
tered on it with infinite delight; ſhe 
ſpoke of him in terms fo lively and pa- 
thetic, that ſhe fairly loft herſelf in the 
intereſting narrative, and in the un- 
guarded warmth of her imagination, let 


der artleſs tongue run wild in her fa- 


I 2 vourite's 
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vourite*s praiſe, till ſhe had as fully and 
effectually informed her good aunt of the 
true ſtate of her heart, as if ſhe had 

ſtudied to do ſo, in the moſt * 
tetms. 

LADY Cary replied with a ſignificant 
mile, I am much miſtaken, Harriet, if 
your averſion to Captain Claverly does 
not proceed from more cauſes than you 


<* choſe to confeſs the other day?“ 


Acuson ſuffuſion of conſeious guilt 
oOverſpread Harriet's cheeks ;' ſhe at- 
tempted an excuſe, but her honeſt lips 
refuſed a paſſage to the err ac- 
cents. 


— 


Lady Ca ARY obſerving der donfuben 
75 replied, % What an honeſt world ſhould 
« wwe live in, my dear Harriet, if diſſunu- 


lation was as repugnant to the practice 


& of mankind in genetal, as it is tO you; 
* but ſuppoſe now, inſtead of doing vio- 
I lence to your ſincerity by ſtudied eva- 
8 ſions, you open your heart to me with- 
oui 
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* out reſerve. ; Do you think 1 ſhall not 
© make every allowance? You are fo 
«* amiable, my dear, fo expreſſively good, 
that I am very ſure your feelings and 
* ſentiments undiſguiſed, muſt be the 
« ſame.” Miſs Weſtbury wiſhed nothing 
more than a proper opening to introduce 
this ſubject more fully; thus encouraged, 
ſhe proceeded with her ſoul trembling on 
her lips, to unfold the ſecret of her 
boſom to her affectionate aunt. She re- 
capitulated all ſne had before ſaid of his 
firſt introduction to her father, the hap- 
pineſs of their ſituation, his perſon, his 
merit; her beginning eſteem.; his con- 
ſtrained behaviour, and the uneafineſs 
it occaſioned. her; ſhe deſcribed the ſcene 
of the fire in we moſt lively expreſſions; 

that his preſence oß mind alone had 
ſaved her life, and how much he had 
ſuffered, in forcing through the flames to 
her aſſiſtance; her fainting, the falling 
in of the ſtairs ; and the dangerous ſtep 
he had taken for her deliverance, by 
throwing himſelf into the water, with her 
in his arms ; ſhe painted the wildneſs af 
| his 
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his joy on the firſt recovery of her ſenſes, 
his energetic thanks to providence for 
her-preſervation ; the involuntary effuſion 
of his heart, and the pleaſure ſhe received 
from it; explained the motives. which 
had again induced him to ſuppreſs his 
feelings; and the ſtudious manner he 
had avoided ſpeaking to her, till their 


accidental meeting'on the evening before 


her departure for Bath, and the turn their 
converſation had there unintentionally 
taken; ſhe ſhewed her aunt the letters 
which ſhe had received from: him, and 
gave her an account of the one ſhe had left 
for him at Bath, and the other which ſhe 
had ſent from London, without receiving 
an anſwer to either, and how much un- 
eaſineſs ſhe had experienced. on the occa- 
fion, not only on her own account, but 
on his, as ſhe was very ſenſible, his ſilence 
could only ariſe from bis n * 
_ : 


£ 


„Abr Cant! + ber i in the: moſt 
affectionate terms for her obliging - and 
honeſt confidence : | © was certain, my 

rake & dear 
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« dear Harriet,“ faid ſhe, from the 
„* goodneſs of your heart, you could 
have nothing to tell me to your diſad- 
„vantage. Your ſituation has been 
* critically dangerous, and you have 
conducted yourſelf with uncommon 
propriety; under your circumſtances, 
e and at your age, is it aſtoniſhing you 
have not been romantically perfect? 
“Mr. Lewiſnam's conduct has allo been 
« extremely - meritorious, even allowing 
* a Rttle for your” partial: colouring, he 
* portrait mult fil. deferve admiration; 
and amongſt: the inhabitants which 
d mpeſed your world, he certainly 
* muft have appeared a black ſwun. Few 
needy young men, witk the temptation 
ef ur perſon arid fortume continually. 
*/before them would: have! ptactiſed ſo 
C mudhraſelſcdenial. Mr. Lewiſtam has 
4.a&e&Honvurably;” he has acted nobly !' 
but my dear Harriet, I cant help 
* withitig yeu had ever, met with a 

'*:tompamich fo" very agreeable; your 
tue has hitherto preſerved: you from 
*4mpruderice,: but I fear it will not be 

un“ 1 equally 


— 
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* equally ſucceſsful in preſerving- you 
from unhappinefs. Let me ſeriouſly 
* aſk you, Miſs Weſtbury, what you can 
poſſibly . intend with reſpect to this 
** young man?“ „ My dear aunt,” re- 
plied Harriet, I have no intention ; 1 
* never. had any; I could not preſerve 
* myſelf from being ſenſible of Mr. 
« Lewiſham's. merit; he was my only 
* companion, and was continually with 
* me; we walked, rode, read, and con- 
« verſed together, :- and to his obliging 
L affiduity 41 oe the, perfeQiing every 
 * little accompliſhment I may be miſtreſs 
« of; he improved me in French, la- 


« han, geography, muſic, drawing, — and 


* love,” .- interrupted , Lady Cary with 
a ſmile; No ;1nudam,”!:fajd-;Harfet, 


* learned it ſympathetically. without 


40 receiving a ſingle leſſon ; but as I ſaid 


& before, Mr. Lewiſham was maſter of 
every thing; he neglected not reaſon 
1 and philoſophy; patience and reſigna - 
„tion, the religio vs and moral, ihe 
* ſocial, and domeſtic duties of human 
life; he choſe the books for my amuſe · 


ment, 
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« ment, and pointed out their beauties 
« for my inſtruction; in ſhort, my dear 
© madam, ſhould I enumerate the ex- 
«tent of my obligations to Mr. Lewiſh- 
« am's abilities, I ſhould never have 
done: how then could. I ſnhut my eyes, 
* or guard my heart, from a man, fo 
te infinitely ſuperior to every other hu- 
* man being [I had ever ſeen ; I admired 


lim before I was ſenſible of it, nor did 


„ know the nature of my feelings till 


it was too late to ſubdue them; in- 


«.deed, how could I attempt to ſubdue 
«* them? could I deny my obligations 
„ when he was perpetually obliging me? 
or could I] refuſe him my approbation 
« when he was inceſſantly deſerving it? 
„ I confeſs to you madam, I know no- 
„thing of Mr. Lewiſham's family and 
connexions, and I hope you will do 
e me the Juſtice to believe, I could have 
* no thought of marrying à man ſo cir- 
% cumſtanced; but I likewiſe conſeſs, 

« the involuntary preference and eſteem 


66 I feel for him, will- make me wiſh to 


SS nee 4 ante 
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« be excnſed marrying any other per- 
| * fon.” 


Fox ſentiments, my dear child,” 
ſaid Lady Cary, are good, grateful, 
and juſt; how far they may be expe- 
dient, I cannot take upon me to ſay, 
you certainly are under infinite obliga. 
„ tions to Mr. Lewiſham, and I do not 
* wonder at the effect gratitude has pro- 
* queed in a heart ſo amiable, and art- 
« leſs; I can only repeat what I before 
s ſaid, 1 wiſh you had never met with 
* „him. 


CH AP. XVII 


. be the. above 
converſation, a meſfage was | brought 


' from Mr. Weſtbury, with many thanks 
to Lady Cary, for the honour ſhe. had 
done his daughter, and deſuing her im- 

mediate 


LQ oO OO» 
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mediate return to Berkley-ſquare. This 
unexpected requeſt, ſurprized them, both, 
but - Harriet. was exceſſively terrifaed ; 
<4 am ſure, madam,” ſaid ſhe, © ſome- 
thing extraordinary muſt be the cauſe _ 
« of this. ſudden recall, pray my deareſt 
„ aunt, do not forſake me, I have no 
« friend but yon, for my father I fear will 
«ive up himſelf, and me, to the difpo- 
fab of his wife; will you be good enough 
o come and fee me to-morrow ?” Lady 
Cary aſſured. her ſhe would, and having 
encouraged her to hope for the beſt, ſhe 
departed for Berkley-ſquare, _ where we 
maſt ſiep before, in an to prepare for 
her I | „ | 


W have 3 ite that Mrs. 
Weſtbury did net love her daughter's 
company; and of | courſe was very well 
pleaſed with Lady Cary's invitation, for 
removing her out of her way; but it was 
otherwiſe with the captain, he had na 
objedtion to Miſs Weſtbury's ſociety, and 
he began io think it high time to intro- 


e his affair; he had before given 
Avila 
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Mrs. Weſtbury a number of hints, which 
ſhe. did not ihink proper o underſtand, 
but he' now ſpoke more intelligibly, and 
demanded a categorical anſwer, how, and 
when, ſhe meant to proceed, as his 
finances were decreaſed too much to ad. 


mit of ny longer Prion tilt 
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Weſtbury, but unfortunately not to be 
ſhaken off, unleſs ſne could fix him more 
commodiouſly; ſhe moſt heartily wiſhed 
herſelf fairly rid of him, but knew not 
very well how io effect it, ſne had ever 
hoped, that Harriet by being continually 
expoſed to, would at laſt melt before 
the ardour of his addreſſes, and by a 
clandeſtine engagement, ſecure her from 
every ſhadow of complaint, but as we 
before obſerved,” ſhe ' found herſelf miſ 
taken, and had now nothing left for it, 
but a return to ihe praQtice e eee ar- 


tifice. eo 5 — | I! 1 
1 8 414;; 77 / _— Tl 
Tus ay Harriet welt to Lady Caiy's 
Alter lever letter arrived from Lewiſham, 
Bret which 
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which as. uſual, was examined by Mrs. 
Weſtbury; it was filled with the tender- 
neſs of his heart, and declaring himſelf 
unable to ſupport the dreadful uncertainty 
of her health and happineſs, and that if 
he heard not from her, in a few days, his 


impatience would compel him to make 


a perſonal POP _ her in \ Berkley- 
ſquare. . 


Ms. rea din ked me intelli- 
gence, but ſhe was ſtill ignorant of the 


writer, this letter, like the former, having 


no © ſignature, ; but the; leiter L.; had it 
been explicit as to name and abode, ſhe 
had been at no loſs, as ſhe could have 
anſwered it quite as well as Harriet, 
without his knowing any thing of the 
difference; ſhe certainly was a woman 
who thought nothing of trouble, when 
the affairs of her friends were concerned; 
ſhe read Mifs/Weſtbury's letters for ber 
with a great deal of pleaſure, and wiſhed 
to give Mr. Lewiſham ſatisfaction by an- 
ſwering them ; but unluckily ſhe knew 


vot how; that however was not her fault, 


Aa nor 
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nor could ſhe. be N. lefs atten- 
f _ 5/19 n. | oy "4 bee 
Tur contents of this letter ante 
her ſhe had no time to loſe, as it was ab- 
folutely neceſſary to marry Harriet, be · 
fore this favoured mortal ſtiould appear; 
leaſt his preſence ſhould inſpire : her with 
ſufficient courage to elude their tyranny 
by flight: ſhe therefore immediately held 
a council with her colleague, ſhe pointed 
ont the moſt vulnerable part of the fort 
they were to attack, and ' deſcribed? her 
plan of operations, which meeting with 
his approbatien; ſhe! drew up her forces, 
and began . . her artillery in Hue 
form. 3 Da eee. 


. 
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ſtrongly marked with dejection. Mrs. 
Weſtbury was the ſame, her eyes red, 
and ſwelled, and whenever ſhe looked at 

her brother, the tears ſeemed ready to 
ſtart; Mr. Weſtbury tenderly enquired 
the cauſe of their unhappineſs, but re- 
ceived only ſighs and evaſions in reply; 
he begged and entreated, but all to no 


purpoſe, Mrs. Weſtbury was s for the firſt 
timeinflexible, 


Tux appearance of their diſtreſs gilt 
continued, and Mr. Weſtbury continued 
his entreaty to ſhare it with them at leaſt : 
he declared to Heaven, there was nothing 
in his power he would not do, for the 
ſatisfaction of a wife he ſo tenderly loved, 
and a friend he ſo ſincerely eſteemed; 
that his intereſt, and his fortune to the 
utmoſt farthing was at their command. 


"ins. Wrersonr, 1 8 
tears, replied, he was all goodneſs, 
* and her heart was gratefully ſenſible 

of it, but you know, my dear Sin,“ 
laid ſhe, * there are ſome evils which 

1 9 admit 


28 
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© admit of no remedy but time ; ſuch as 
&« the loſs of a valuable friend, and ſeveral 
© others. Our's is an uneafineſs of the 
* mind, which cannot at preſent. be re- 
© lieved. I well know how ready your 
e condeſcending goodneſs would be to 
« attempt it, but that is the very reaſon 
«< which obliges me to conceal it; were 
« you leſs indulgent, I ſhould be leſs cau- 
* tious; you muſt permit me, Sir, to 
keep this one circumſtance to wycelf, 
« and my whole heart ſhall be 527 5 to 
Den on r cr - 80 


peared ; the clouds increaſed. on; every 
fide, Ill Mr. Weſtbury, declared himſelf 
unable to ſupport his ſituation, and that 


try immediately, if they would not com- 
municate the cauſe of their unhappineſs, 


for the performance of every thing in his 
power for their ſatisfaction; Mrs. Weſt- 
bury's tears again flowed plentifully, no 
Mues ever ſhed more; . ſhe Prion 


105 no 


1 - 


_ Tue days, no ings of ſunchine ap- 


he would poſitively depart for the coun- 


and agam pledged: his word and hanour, 
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{no woman was ever fo diſtreſſed, - but 
it was her duty to obey him; if he 
would ſpare her 1ill the next day, ſhe 
« would. endeavour. to give him the ſa- 
* ticfaction he deſired ;”. Mr. Weſtbury 
thought this a great point gained,” 9050 
paar to be content: 1197 


Capra e dreſiing; room 
joined the library, and the thinneſs of 
the partition which divided them, was not 
calculated to favour private converſation 
in either; ſoon after Mr. Weſtbury had 
obtamed, ot father extorted the promiſe 
before - mentioned, he entered the library 
with an intention of amuſing himſelf by 
reading, but he heard Mrs. Weſtbury, 
and her brothen in the ad joining apart- 
mem ; the lady was evidently weeping. 
and the affectionate captain endeavouring 
to conſole her; he at firſt was going to 
them, but on reflection, he thought hie 
cireumſtances might juſtify his attending 
to their converſation; but before we re- 
peat it, we will poſitively: deny the truth _ 
of oa adage, which! ſays, “e liſteners 
. hear | 
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„hear no good of themſelves, Mr. 
Weſtbury. experienced the contrary, 
the Captain was ſpeaking, * What my 
+ deareft Fanny can I poſſibly: do? Why 
did you vreſt this ſecret from me 
bool that I was! had L kept my own 
* counſe], you might have been, happy, 
though I had been -miſerable ?” ** Do 
not fay ſo, replied: the lady, conſider 
* the friendflip and affection, i'm which 
e’. have ever lived, and then-quiigg if! 
wenn be happy in your. abſence, vet! 
tte the neceſſty of yu going! it is 
A factifice owe to the affectioi air 
huſband; he ig ſo very good; what can 
„ dot how can 1 think of permitting 
vhm to take à ſtep the world with: view 
ia ſuch 2 diſagrecable ght d Miſs 
DWeflbury is ſo arniable, andi ſa very 
*1ovely; that I can neither wonder lat, 
nor blames your partiality, but indeed 
wave nyoft conceal: it, do but reflect in 
moment on our circumftances z: Mr. 
_ 6:Weftbury +has with a generoſity un- 
© practifed/'but by | bimdſelf, -made me 
In 9 of: women, by making 
me 
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me his wife, and do you not fuppoſe, 
many eyes are invidiouſly open to my 
* good fortune; fhould: he be led by his 
+ friendſhip for. you, and his affection 
„for me, to think you [worthy of his 
* daughter's hand, what will not be faid 
« of me; the conduct of the mother-in- 
„law will be liberally arraigned; my 
« deligns, my artifice, will be held up 
to public condemnation; in fhort, 1 
4 ſhall t be regarded as the. vileſt of 
* õmen : the idea is inſpppurtable, he 
«muſt nat leſſen his o- Ne 
11 1 e 1 
i; A | 
« My * creature,* ſaid the: captain, 
* let me. entreat you not to mention it; 
you are already miſtreſs of my ſen- 
ments, I would not. have Mr 
Weſtbury even ſuſpect my feelings 
+ for/ the univerſe! | No, be aſſured. I 
vill conceal the ſituation of. my heart, 
r- though my life ſhould be the ſacrifice: 
1 cannat help adoring Miſs Weſtbury; 
e but I can avid confeſſing it. I can- 
g hs ae her preſence, abſence will 
e - .- TR 
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* lefſeni the acuteneſs: of my. .happi- 
*:neſs, or ſoon put a period to my exiſt- 
* ence. To take advantage of Mr. 
* Weltbury's friendſhip,: would flamp 
«* diſhonour on my name for ever, and 
** every. ſhadow of felicity would be loſt 
*in the idea of guilt. Let us fay no 
more, my dear ſiſter, on the ſubject ; 
vill depart early in the morning, and 
you will then be at liberty to perform 
your promiſe to Mr. Weſtbury; tell 
him Fanny, tell your werthy, valua- 
< ble huſband; how much it colt me to 
e preſerve! my honour, and how much 

41 ſhall loſe in OG his friend- 
bs Toy” wy pe 111] 7 1 22a] 

"Aki Was: ava vis agel dncreaſed and 
ſne ſobbed very audibiy: © How ſevere,” 
ſay ſhe, is: our fate, but our minds 
& will feel the balm of | conſolation, when 
«we reflect, ſevere as it was, we ful- 
& filled che utmoſt demand of principle 
and duty, -the clouds in which we are 
© now:enveloped-may ſuddenly ſeparate; 


bat at 3 we muſt ſubmit to the 


6 influence 


- 


7 Ms, WesrTzURY remdined: a few mo- 
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influence of our ill ſtars, and guard our 
* worthy friend againſt ourſelves, and 
« the. benevolence of his own heart.“ 
The weeping fair one was too much agi- 

tated to proceed, and the entrance of a 


ſervant ended the converſation. 185 „ern 
1 


ments exceedingly embarraſſed. Had 
any thing of the kind been directly pro- 
poſed to him, he never would have for- 
given either of them; but this was quite 
a diffetent caſe; bow amiable was his 
wife ! how honourable and diſintereſted 
his friend ! But ſhould he, of all people 
in the world, be ont done in generoſity ? 
had he not ſworn to make them happy, 
if it was within the compaſs of his abili- 
ties? vet in tenderneſs of tis character, 
they had refuſed to make uſe of his offer, 
nay, they would even deprive him of the 
pawer of doing it, by concealing, the means 
till it was too late. But as an accident 
had diſcovered the; cauſe of their, uneaſi- 
neſs, ' was he exempt from his promiſe? 
certainly not ; his word remained the 

ſame, 
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fame, and his faith was pledged for his 
performance; , What objeQion could Miſs 
Weſtbury have to captain Claverly ? or, 
indeed, what objection could the med- 
dling world ſtart on the occalion ?. his fa- 
mily entitled him to any connexion! as 
an officer, he is a gentleman, and his 
perſon and behaviour are certainly un- 
exceptionable. Should he then, to oblige 
a fet of people, who had nothing to do 
with him or his affairs, ſhould he make 
an affectionate wife unhappy, and loſe 
the ſociety of an agreeable friend? 


ha, — 


—— — 


CHAP. XIX. 


Irv 'this manner did Mr. Weſtbury de- 
bate with himſelf, till the dinner · bell 
interrupted his cogitation. The captain 
was unwell, - but with much difficulty 
ſwallowed a few fpoonfulls of ſoup, at 
the earneſt entreaty of his ſiſter, who 
anus 
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ſeemed to have little more appetite than 
lin@-/. :e: 4 00! 


Arrzx dinner he . * 1 
head- ach; Mrs. Weſtbury - felt his hand, 
and declared him feveriſſi. He frequently 
ſpoke to his ſcrvant, andi affected to give 
him private orders; but in general, 
though delivered in a whiſper, they were 
ſufficiently intelligible. to the ear of Mr. 
Weltbury, who ſeemed to take no kind 
of notice, but who in fact, was holding 
conſultation with himſelf, for the beftmode 
of introducing the impediment which he 
was 'about to put to the intended jour- 
ney : he very much feared he ſhould not 
ſucceed, if he did not act with the utmoſt 
delicacy and circumſpeCtion,' as the cap- 
tain's Rubborn honour was a - moſt formi- 


dable obſtacle, a very N er to his 1} ima- 
gination. 


In the evening he opened the knotty 
canſe, by ſaying, Captain, I want 
Mrs. Weſtbuty and you to give me 
* your >ſentiments on a point of ſome 


ws... conſequence. 
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* conſequence. I have the greateſt; idea 
of your friendſhip and good ſenſe, or 
«© you may depend on it, I ſhould not 
« conſult you in this inſtance : the fact 
„is, I wiſhto diſpoſe of Miſs. Weſtbury; 
« ſhe is of a very proper age to ſettle in 
« life, and I am defirons of knowing, 

hat fort of man you think moſt likely 
* to make buy happy. | 


Tas oath replied with a ſigh of 
immeaſurable length and abyſſical profundity, 
he muſt beg to be excuſed giving 
his opinion on that ſubject; the young 
lady could beſt decide what was moſt 
likely to ſucceed. Happineſs was of a 
very delicate, and very various nature; 
every perſon almoſt underſtood it a diffe- 
rent way; but with reſpe& to matrimo- 
nial happineſs, individuals muſt e 
chuſe for themſelves. 


Mx, WesTBuRY obſerved every perſon 
* to chuſe in ſome meaſure, but if 
the choice of a young woman, was. pro- 
5 pex'y * it could ſurely he of no 
diſ- 
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diſadvantage, he was hot ambitious of 
ſeeing his daughter rich or great, but 
he wiſhed to ſee her happy. Mifs Weſt⸗ 

bury's fortune would be equal to thirty 
thouſand pounds, and it was pdfſible 0 
whole of his poſſeſſions might deſcend 
to her z but as far as money would make 
her happy, that would be ſufficient, a 
gentleman, a man of principle, and a 
man of honour, was the huſband he wiſh- 

ed her; he had an idea of ſuch a one, 
whom he was inclined to believe had an 
affection for her, but he had never direct- 
ly ſaid it, and his notions of propriety. 
were fo ſingular, that he was apprehen- 
five if he made him the offer, he ſhould 

meet with a refuſal. | 


Tus captain replied, Mr. Weſtbury 
* muſt certainly be miſtaken in his con- 
„jecture, for that no man at all wor- 
* thy of her could refuſe the lovely, 


* the adorable, the almoſt divine Har- 
t riet. * ; 


„I BELIEVE, captain,” faid Mr. Weft: 
Vol b K . bury, 
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bury, you only ſay this in compliment 


4 to my daughter, let me aſk you now, 


* and anſwer me ſincerely, if you was 
5 the man I allude to, how would you re- 
* ceive an offer of the kind?” 


How, Sir, replied the captain, 
how ſhould I receive it? On my knees, 
as a bleſſing ſent from Heaven, to crown 
me the happieſt of terreſtrial beings.” 


My dear,” ſaid Mr. Weſtbury, turn- 
ing to his wife, you muſt bear witneſs 
*againſt your brother; captain I ſhall 
take you at your word, Miſs Weſtbury 


eis your's whenever you chuſe to knee], 
and receive * ” 


LEH me intreat you, Mr. Weſtbury,” 


_ * replied the captain, with the utmoſt ſo- 


lemnity. of aſpect, © that you will not 
& trifle with me on this head; you ſup- 
« poſed the gentleman you alluded to, 
* had an affection for your daughter, 
* and you can have no reaſon to think 
& that is my caſe!” 

* WHY 
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* Way not my friend,” ſaid Mr. Weſt- 
bury. * Is there any thing ſo extraordi- 
* nary in your entertaining an affection 
for the lovely, the adorable, and almoſt 
divine Harriet.“ 


Mas. WesTBURY had hitherto fat ſi- 
lent, ſhe now interpoſed, and begged ſhe 
might be heard; ſhe flattered herſelf Mr. 
Weſtbury could not be ſerious in his 
propoſal, yet his countenance led her to 
fear he was; but ſhe aſſured him it was 
impoſſible her brother ſhould marry Miſs 
Weſtbury, neither his preſent ſituation, 
or circumſtances would admit of the 
idea; Miſs Weſtbury was an angel, and 
as ſuch they had ever beheld her, a man 
of figure, diſtinction, and title, only 
could pretend 10 her, and ſuch only muſt 
. rrarry her. She dearly loved her bro- 
ther, but ſhe loved her own reputation, 
and his honour better. Miſs Weſtbury 
was above his merit, and above his 
hopes, Mr. Weſtbury muſt excuſe her, 
but ſhe never would approve, never would 
conſent, to a thing of the kind; it was 

1 abſo- 
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abſolutely impoſſible, and he muſt oblige 
her by giving up the point. 


Ma. Westnvzy was fairly aſtoniſhed 
by his lady's warmth; the preached a 
doctrine he was unuſed to, he had never 
before in any one inſtance, been ſo di- 
realy contradicted by wife, daughter, 
or Fiend but when he recollected the 
motive, from which her warmth pro- 
ceeded, that a generous concern for what 
ſhe thought his credit and intereſt had 
| tranſported her to forget herſelf, he could 
rot help, thinking ſhe was to be excuſed, 
though not obliged : giving-up a point, 
was a new thing to him, he had never 
given up one in his life, he had indeed 
been cheated out of a great many, but 
that was only to be done, by judiciouſly 
falling in with his ideas, and not by op- 
e. them. He regarded the lady with 
4 gravity of countenance bordering on 
auſtere; © Fanny,” ſaid he, I beg you 
& will remember the gentleman I deſign 
* for my daughter, is Mrs. Weftbury's 

2 brother, and ſurely there is nothing 
extraordinary 
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6 extracerſingry in my approving as 
* a huſband for Harriet, a man whoſe 
* ſiſter J married myſelf.” 


Mxs. Wzsrgury was greatly affected 
by his reproof, and had recourſe to tears, 
* and intreaty without effect, Mr. Weſt- 
„ bury at firſt requeſted, at laſt com- 
e manded, ſhe would no more interfere, it 
a pained him to refuſe her any thing, but 
it at preſent he was reſolved, and therefore 
d her entreaty, and the captain's evaſive 
d apologies, would be equally ineffectual; 
I, if indeed he choſe to refuſe Miſs Weſtbury 
1 in direct terms, he certainly was at liberty 
er to do fo, but there their friendſhip muft 
d end, unleſs he could offer ſome much 
ut more reaſonable objection; his pretended 
ly indifference would not do, as he believed 
P- IN © he had much better information as to the 


th real truth. 
on 
du Tus captain turned to Mrs. „ Weſtbury | 


zn 7 the moſt unfriendly brow, is it WM 
y's | © poſſible, madam,” faid he, „“ that you 
ng * can have made ſuch an ill uſe of my 4 
* 4 
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« confidence? You only could betray 
© me, I have concealed the ſecret of my 
e ſoul from every other perſon, and 1 
e meant to conceal it from the whole 
« world,” „ Mr. Weſtbury,” conti- 
oi he, « if you know my feelings, 

you muſt likewiſe know the violence l 
do them, but my honour demands it, 
« ] can neither refuſe Miſs Weſtbury, 
nor accept her, my affection will not 
* permit the one, and my circumſtances 
e forbid the other; the compariſon you 
* have drawn in ſupport of your reſolu- 
« tion, ariſes from a miſtaken ſurvey of 
facts, and will by no means bear inveſ- 
% tigation ; when you married my ſiſter, 
«had ſhe been the loweſt of the crea- 
tion, you raiſed her at once to an equa- 
« ity with yourſelf, but if I marry 
„ Miſs Weſtbury with the diſadvantage 
* on my fide, ſhe ſinks at once to my 
„level; and believe me, Sir, the idea 
« of her deſcending to me, would be 
* inſupportable; I am extremely. ſorry 
we have been led to o this ſubject, but 
ce it 
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< it muſt be owing to the imprudence of 
Mrs. Weſtbury.” 


Tur lady proteſted her innocence, 
which Mr. Weſtbury confirmed; by aſ- 
ſuring him he deceived himſelf, in ſup- 
poſing it was from Mrs. Weſtbury he had 
received the information to which he al- 
tuded, ſhe had perſiſted in ſilence, con- 
trary to all his intreaty, but nevertheleſs 
he had been informed, and knew he was 
not deceived, he confeſſed he had expected 
more complaiſance in conſequence of their 
ſincere friendſhip ; that after all he had 
faid, he till remained in the ſame reſolu- 
tion, and knowing as he did, the fituation 
of his heart, he would not be governed 
by ridiculous ſcruples, therefore, till to- 
morrow morning only, would he ſubmit 
to be trifled with, but he ſhould then ex- 
pect his final anſwer, whether, he would 
increaſe the happineſs of his family, by 
accepting Miſs Weſtbury, or forfeit his 
friendſhip for ever by refuſing her. . 

| WuHeN 
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Wurx he had concluded, he coldly 
and abruptly ordered candles, and with- 
out further ceremony or apology, wiſhed 
the captain good night, and retired; not 
to bed, but to the library before men- 
tioned, and Mrs. Weſtbury immediately 
accompanied her brother to his before- 
mentioned dreſling-room, where they again 
began to debate on their ver ms 
ſituation. 


Tus pre-concerted journey was now 
deemed impracticable with any degree of 
prudence, as it would only ſerve to in- 
cenſe Mr, Weſtbury againſt him; his 
faithleſs breach of friendſhip never would 
be pardoned, nor ſhould ſhe he able to 
obtain his forgiveneſs, for conniving at 
his departure; that Mr. Weſtbury, great, 
gaod, and benevolent, as he was, would 
never excuſe a ſtep of the kind in either 
of them, nor indeed could ſhe bear the 
thought of impoſing on fo very worthy, 
lo very valuable a man. 


Bur 
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Bur then what was to be done, they 
muſt, if poſſible, preſerve themſelves 
from an action, which would prejudice 
meir character ſo much, the world would 
term them the moſt ſelfiſh intereſted peo- 
ple, and her friends muſt certainly en- 
tertain the ſame idea, but ſtill they muſt 
be careful not to diſoblige Mr. Weſthury, 
if the evil could be evaded by prudence, 
they certainly would be juſtified in at- 
tempting it, but they muſk not think of 
ſurmounting it by violence. | 


— 


Tuner diſcuſſed various little plans, in 
which their honour, principle, gratitude, 
and obligations appeared in the moſt 
ſtriking colours, but could fix on none 
to their ſatisfaction, their nahural ſince- 
rity, rendered them ſo extremely averſe 
to the practice of deceit, that they de- 
teſted the idea of  aying themſelves by 
that means; yet ſurely a little ſtratagem 
formed on ſuch laudable motiyes, could 
never be imputed to them as a, crime; 
they therefore at laſ concluded, it would: 
be moſt adviſeable to gain time by ſeem- 

| K 5 ing 
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ing compliance: that the next morning, 
agreeable to Mr. Weſtbury's appointment, 
the captain ſhould conſent to receive the 
hand of Miſs Weſtbury, firſt Ripulating 
if her free inclination could be obtained, 
but on no other terms; that ſhe ſhould 
be left to her free choice without Mr. 
Weftbury's deriving the leaſt influence 
from his paternal authority, in conſe- 
quence of which Mrs. Weſtbury ſhould 
inform Miſs Harriet of every particular, 
that ſhe ſhould point out how much ſhe 
muſt loſe, if ſhe accepted a propoſal fo 
far beneath her merit and expectation, 
that there was no ſituation, however ele- 
vated, to which ſhe had not the juſteſt 
pretenſions by her beauty, fortune, and 
accompliſhments ; ſhe was likewiſe to 
enumerate the difficulties, &c. of a mili- 
tary life, how unſettled ſhe would conti- 


nually be, and removed from her friends 


and connexions, and in a word, Mrs. 
Weſtbury was to endeavour all in her 
power to perſuade Harriet from acced- 
ing to the treaty; by this means. Mr. 


Weſtbury would be ſatisfied, the cap- 
tain's 
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tain's conditions fulfilled, and they ſhould 
have performed their duty in guarding 
him againſt themſelves from ſuch an im- 
prudent condeſcenſion, and further, in a 


few days, he ſhould get recalled to his 


regiment, for whatever he ſuffered by 
his affection to the lovely girl, at preſent 
he muſt not indulge it. 


Mx. Wes TBURY loſt not a ſyllable of 
this converſation, he diſliked the idea of 


their deſigning to deceive him, but their 


motive again, reſtored them to his favour, 


nothing could be fo. liberal, nothing ſo. 
diſintereſted, they certainly had a. great: 
deal of reaſon in. what they advanced,, 


but then their. notions were too romantic, 


and ſhould not be indulged, he heeded 
not the opinion of the. world, his buſi- 


neſs was to pleaſe. himſelf, he was happy, 
accident had made him maſter of their 
intention, and enjoyed the idea of cir- 
cumventing and out- plotting them of 
all things; he retired from his hiding 


Place as filently as poſſible, leaving the 


wife of his boſom, and the friend of his 
| heart, 


* 
»-0 
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heart, at liberty to-laugh at the caſy 
dupe of their artifice, and his own cre- 
dulity. 


Ws preſume it cannot be neceſſary for 
us to inform our readers that this conver- 
fation was deſignedly calculated for the 
ear of Mr. Weſtbury ; Mrs. Weſtbury 
and her brother were {-nfible how very 
httle Harriet was inclined in their favour, 
and though they knew the obſtinacy of 
Mr. Weſtbury's temper, yet they ſup- 
poſed, or rather they feared, it was poſ- 


ſible, that Harriet's tears and intreaty 


might induce her father to give up his 
| Purpoſe; with a view of guarding them- 
ſelves againſt a misfortune of that kind, 
they enumerated in Mr. Weſtbury's hear- 
ing all the objections which they thought 
it likely Harriet would make, under pre- 

tence of perſuading her by that means to 


ber father. 


Turn deſign had the deſired effect; 
Mr, Weſtbury was ſurprized at a forbear- 


ance 


take their part, againſt the intention of 
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ance ſo exemplary. Genereſity was his 
own foible, the principle which generally 
actuated his conduct, of courſe, he 

could not think of quietly reſigning his 
favourite hobby-horſe ; but then, his was 
a miſtaken kind of generoſity, and ap- 
plied to objects, the ſecret ſprings of 
which he had no notion of tracing : the 
natural honeſty of his own heart, led him 
to believe, people were really what they 
pretended to be; ina word, he was the 
greateſt dupe in the world, while he ſup- 


poſed himſelf, implicitly directed by his 


own ideas. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Tas next morning, when they en- 


tered the breakfaſt parlour, * Cap- 


„ tain Claverly,” faid Mr. Weſtbury, 
with a ſmile, occaſioned we ſuppoſe by 


the 
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the brilliancy of his deſigns; © are we 
friends or not ?” 


FRIENDS, fir,” replied the captain, 
pathetically placing his hand on his 
breaſt, * I muſt be the moſt ungrateful 
« of men, if I am ever otherwiſe than 
« the friend. of Mr. Weſibury, and I 
e ſhall be the moſt unhappy of men, 


« when Mr. Weſtbury i 1s not a friend of 
© mine.” 


«. Your firſt word, captain,” ſaid. Mr. 
Weſtbury, © fully anſwered my queſtion, 
“but your ſentiment has entirely explained 
„away your ſenſe, I muſt therefore beg 
the favour of you to anſwer me again; 
are we friends or not?“ 


« FRIENDS,“ replied the captain, * if 
«I am happy enough to obtain Miſs 
« Weſtbury's favour, I cannot refuſe ſo 
« diſtinguiſhing a mark of your appro- 
e bation ; but you muſt allow any reluc- 
* tance on her . ſhall be deci- 
. live,” 

No 
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% No conditions, fir,” ſaid Mr. Weſt- 
bury, rather abruptly, © I muſt decide 
„for myſelf ; a charte blanche on your 
* part, or nothing ;” the captain bowed, 
and Mr. Weſtbury gave orders to his 
ſervant, containing the meſſage delivered 
at Lady Cary's, which threw Harriet and 


that lady into the ſurprize before men- 
tioned. 


Miss WesTBuRY returned agreeable 
to her father's mandate, and he received 
her with more tenderneſs than he had be- 
fore expreſt towards her for , ſome time. 
When Mr., Weſtbury had moſt buſineſs, 
he was moſt at leiſure ; becauſe he could 
divide his attention to every part ;. but 
when his mind was engaged by one ob- 

ject only, he devoted himſelf entirely to 
it, nor. ſpared a ſingle thought for any 
thing elſe. His whole ſtock of ideas had 
been long monopolized by his wife, but 
the captain now demanding a part, he 


had likewiſe a part to beſtow on his 
daughter. : 


Mans. 
» 
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Mus. WesTBuRyY and her brother, felt 
themſelves a little aukward. The affair 
was now at a eriſis, and the moment was 
now arrived, on the reſult of which, the 
captain's future hopes depended. Mr. 
Weſtbury appeared in high ſpirits, and 
Harriet meeting with nothing very partj- 
cular, began to get the better of her ap- 
prehenſions. N 


Bor the next 2 all her fears re- 
turned; Mr. Weftbury requeſted her at: 
tendance in his room, and opened the 
eongreſs, by aſking how long her mo- 
ther had been dead? Harriet, ſurprized 
at the queſtion; replied with a figh, two 


I cannot blame you, my dear,” faid 
Mr. Weſtbury, fer ſighing at the men- 
* tion of your mother, it is a proof of 
the ſenſibility, and goodneſs of your 


* heart; your mother was a moſt amia- 


„ble woman, and truly worthy your 
e tendereſt remembrance; but fince her 
«death, Harriet, what has been my be- 
„ haviour ? 
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«* haviour? have I ever denied the moſt 
„ trifling requeſt of your's, or oppoſed 
„your inclination by one of my own? 
„Speak, my dear girl, your free opi- 
nion of my conduct, as to 28 4 


Miss WzsTBuRyY, with a tear gently 
ſtealing down her poliſhed cheek, replied, 
his behaviour to her had ever been that 
of the moſt affectionate parent, and moſt 
obliging friend; that her wiſhes had 
ever been anticipated by his ſolicitude, 
and her happineſs had ever appeared to be 
his firſt conſideration, 


Mx. WrsTBuRY faid, he was much 
obliged to her for her dutiful ſenſe of his 
indulgence ; that her amiable conduct 
in return, had ever merited the utmoſt 
diſtinction of a father's fondneſs ; he in- 
deed hoped, his had never been materi- 
ally deficient. All that had - hitherto 
paſſed was of no great importance ; but 
he had now a requeſt to make on a ſub- 
ject of ſome conſequence, to which, he 
thought, he had a right to expect her 

ent, 
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aſſent, unleſs ſhe could give very good 
reaſons for a refuſal, and to ſuch his ear 
would be ever open. The affair I al- 
* lude to,” ſaid he, © is marriage, but 
| © before I proceed to particulars, give 
* me your opinion of it in general.” 


Poor Harriet trembled like a criminal 
in the hour of condemnation. She knew 
her ſentence was fixed, and her judge 
would decide exactly the fame, whether 
ſhe pleaded or not; but perceiving he 
expected her anſwer, ſhe declared it was 
impoſſible to ſay any thing on a ſubject 
which ſhe had never thought of ; that 
ſhe was too happy in his friendſhip and 
protection, to feel any inclination for a 
change of ſituation, and ſhe hoped he 
would excuſe her entertaining any idea 
of the kind till ſhe did. 


Mx. WrsTBUuRY replied, he could by 
no means think it neceſſary or expedient, 
to admit of her concluſion ; the firſt part 
might be true, indeed, he was firmly per- 
ſuaded it could hardly be otherwiſe. No 
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young woman could think ſeriouſly and 
judiciouſly on a ſubject, in which ſhe 
was not intereſted, and that ſhe could not 
be intereſted in an affair of this kind till 
the ſanction of her friends had made her 
ſo. The firſt ſtep certainly ought to 
proceed from the parent; children had 
an indiſputable right to a negative voice, 
and their negative -ought to be attended 


to, if ſupported by reaſon, which he was 
inclined to believe was very ſeldom the 


caſe. When youth choſe for itſelf, very 
diſagreeable conſequences frequently, in- 


deed, generally enſued: becauſe, their 
choice was influenced by erroneous max- 


ims, of which, they repented when too 


late; but when experience was to de- 


cide, the caſe was widely different; paſ- 
ſion gave way to prudence, and the mind 
free from idle deluſion, was only ſwayed 
by the cleareſt facts. In his opinion, a 


young woman like her, free from prepoſj- 
ſeſſion, could make no reaſonable objec- 


tion to the will of a parent, who evi- 
dently ſtudied nothing but her happineſs, 
and the happineſs of his family in his 

| choice ; 
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choice; he was very ſenſible, in an en. 
gagement of this kind, affection was ne- 
ceſſary; but nat that romantic kind of af. 
fection ſo much talked of by girls, but 
which in reality, conſiſted of npthing, a 
mere momentary blaze of ſtraw. There 
was an affection of the mind, abſtracted 
from childiſh notions, and ſtarts of paſ- 
ſion, which every amiable object muſt 
naturally feel for another; when mutually 
blended in a. ſocial. intercourſs of tender 
obligations; he had likewiſe conſidered, 
that a general ſimilitude was neceſſary to 
conſtitute happineſs; perſonal equality 
was certainly eſſential ; and that being 
his opinion, he was not about to ſacrifice 
her to a diſproportionate alliance, for the 


ſake of ſeeing her in a ſplendid ſituation. 


The man of his dboice, was exactly the 
counterpart of herſelf; his perſon and 
diſpoſition, ſtrikingly reſembling her own, 
and his character and behaviour unexcep- 
tionable; in ſuch a union could ſhe fail of 
being happy, unleſs ſhe made it her buk- 
neſs to be otherwiſe ? | 

MARRIAGE 
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Manrtace was a moſt important 
change in a young woman's ſituation, the 
name of wife and mother, were by no 
means empty ſounds, but words long em- 
ployed to expreſs a train of peculiar 
duties, and obligations appertaining to 
them reſpectively, from which no woman 
could be exempt, when ſhe came under 
their denominations, whatever rank in 
life providence allotted her to fill. Of 
i theſe duties, Harriet,” continued he, 
* ] ſhall fay nothing; the uniform con- 
duct of your own incomparable mo- 
ther, and the more recent propriety of 
« her excellent ſucceſſor, have beet ex- 
„ amples for your future behaviour, in- 
* finitely more to the purpoſe, than 
« every thing J could ſay, and you have 
* too much innate goodneſs, not to ap- 
* ply them properly; but, my dear 
„Harriet, it is unneceſſary to dwell 
longer on the ſubjeck; I have no rea- 
* fon to doubt your ready acquieſcence 
with my determination, when I in- 
* form you, my friend captain co 
is the gentleman, Whoſe happineſs 


e intend 
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« intend to connect with yours. You 
« have known the captain ſome” time, 
« and cannot be inſenſible of his merit, 
convinced as I am, no objection can 
* be formed on your part, I ſhall fix an 
© early day for the performance of the 
ceremony, which th make you ac- 
& quainted with to-mbrrow ,” and with- 
out deigning to expect an anſwer, he im- 
mediately roſe and quitted the apartment, 
leaving his daughter to digeſt, as well as 
ſhe could, the contents of his paternal 
conſideration. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Pook Miſs Weſtbury, long as ſhe had 
expected, long as ſhe had dreaded the 
preſent blow, found herſelf utterly un- 
prepared for its reception. The poſi- 
tive and imperious ſtile, in which her 


other had delivered the concluſion of his 
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addreſs, gave her fully to underſtand the 
extent of what ſhe had to expect from his 
indulgence. She ſaw at once the ineffi- 
cacy of prayers and expoſtulation, for 
procuring a mitigation of her ſentence; 
no alternative would be accepted, her 
deſpotic ruler expected implicit obedi- 
ence and any attempt to remonſtrate, 


would be conſtrued into open rebel- 
lion. ; 


Yer unwilling as ſhe was to incur his 
diſpleaſure, by a refuſal, ſhe could not 
entertain a thought of riſking her future 
happineſs, by complying with a demand 
ſo arbitrary and unreaſonable ; ſhe feared 
her inability to ſupport the terror of his 
contracted brow ; but even that appeared 
leſs dreadful, than the ſacrifice by which 
only ſhe could avoid it. The Park con- 
verſation had taken deep root in her 
mind, and ſhe now ſincerely regretted 
the not having imparted it to her aunt, 
for by that means, ſhe might have learnt 
the expreſs meaning of Sir William Burt's 
myſterious obſervation, When ſhe firſt 

met 
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met that gentleman at Lady Cary's, ſhe 
fully deſigned to do ſo; but on reflection, 
à little vanity interfered, and would not 
'permit her to mention the indelicacy of 
his behaviour relative to herſelf, and 
therefore, ſhe was obliged to ſuppreſs 
the whole; but excluſive of the bad im- 
preſſion thoſe remarks had made againſt 
the parties concerned, and excluſive of 
her heart's tender attachment to Mr. 
Lewiſham, though neither of them ob- 
ſtacles eaſily. ſurmounted, ſhe had ſtill 
numberleſs objettions to the captain; in- 
deed, ſhe had nothing but objections, and 
the more ſhe refle&ted, the more ſhe was 
confirmed in the juſtice of her deciſion 
againſt him; however, ſhe concluded. it 
would be beft to avoid, if poſſible, a re- 
newal of the ſubject with her father, till 
ſhe had adviſedwith Lady Cary, who ſhe 
doubted. not, would, agreeable to her 
promiſe, ſee her next morning, and ſhe 
felt herſelf inclined to hope, ſomething 
of conſequence from the friendſhip and 
influence of that lady. 
' SHE 
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Suk was not deceived in her opinion of 


her Ladyſhip's attention, ſhe had the 
pleaſure of hearing her arrival in Berke- 


ley- ſquare. announced much too early 


for a faſhionable viſitor, but before 
we ſay a word of their converſation, we 
muſt relate what paſſed in Harley-ſtreet, 
after Miſs Weſtbury had been removed 
by her father's writ of habeas corpus. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


eding 
good woman, was nevertheleſs} a wo- 
man of the world, ſhe certainly was 
not backward to diſtinguiſh merit in ge- 
neral, yet ſhe was inclined to believe a 


large portion of the blind goddeſſes fa - 


vour, might be reckoned a tolerable 
equivalent for trifling deficiencies, ſhe 
ſincerely admired and eſteemed her 
niece, nor was ſhe inſenſible to the ami- 

Vol. I. L able 
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able parts of Mr. Lewiſham's character, 
ſhe confeſſed to herſelf, he mult poſſeſs a 
number of valuable ingredients in the 
grand recipe for a huſband ; but he want- 
ed title and fortune, and theſe were two 
articles, in her opinion, extremely eſſen- 
ual, could ſhe have enumerated them in the 
large catalogue of his recommendations, 

ſhe would have been very well pleaſ- 
ed with his affection for Miſs Weſtbury ; 
but as they were entirely out of the queſ- 
tion, ſhe did not look with a very benign 
eye on her niece's affection for him, her La- 
dyſhip was not diſpleaſed with the diſcon- 
tinuance of his correſpondence, which 
had given Harriet ſo much uneaſineſs, ſhe 
fincerely wifhed it might continue, as (he 
flattered- herſelf, if Miſs Weſtbury met 
with nothing to remind her af her lover, 
her paſſion would ſubſide of uſelf, and 
his idea give place to the aſſiduity and 
attention of ſome new object, and the 
hoped” that object might be no other, 
than her favourite Sir William Burt. But 
mough her Ladyfhip was willing to give 


world, 


up ſomething to-the 1 of this 


1 
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world, ſhe had no idea of giving up all; 
and if the queſtion had been, ſhould her 

niece be very great, or very happy, ſhe 
would have decided in a moment, and 
ſplendour would have fallen a ſacrifice to 
felicity; therefore, though ſne wiſhed a 


change in the object of Miſs Weſtbury's 
favour, ſhe knew it muſt be voluntary 


on her part, or at leaſt, only aided by 


the gentleſt admonition, as all compulſa- 
tory meaſures would be infinitely more 
likely to ruin, than accompliſh her hopes; 
this was her ladyſhip's reaſon for wiſhing 
to procure Harriet's removal from her 
father's family, in favour of her own, as 
ſhe thought herſelf exceedingly well qua- 
lified by her experience and knowledge 
of human nature, to manage with ad- 
dreſs, the tenderneſs and ſenſibility of 
her young friend, which wanted nothing 
but judiciouſly inchning towards a more 
proper channel. 


Tre interruption which Mrs. Weſtbury 
had given to the correſpondence of Har- 
riet and Lewiſham, was equally fa vour- 

(FE . able 
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able to the purpoſe of Lady Cary; though 
ſhe had no idea io whom ſhe was indebt- 
ed for the promotion of her views ; ſhe 
however withed to prevent every occaſion 
of renewing their correſpondence, and 
thought herſelf juſtifiable in making uſe 
of his ſilence for her own advantage, if 
it ſhould happen that a proper opportu- 
nity offered ; yet in the moment ſhe re- 
ſolved to practice againſt their attach- 
ment, ſhe ſincerely pitied them both, 
and could not help queſtioning the diſ- 
penſation of providence, by aſking, why 
two young perſons ſo equally amiable, 
but unequally circumſtanced, ſhould have 
been thrown into a ſituation, where it 
was next ta impoſſible for them to avoid 
the train of unhappineſs, into which 
they muſt naturally be led by their ſenſi- 
bility; ſhe believed Mr. Lewiſham de- 
ſerved every thing but Miſs Weſtbury, 
and regretted her inability to reward his 
merit, conſiſtently with her notions of 
what ſhe owed herſelf and family in the 
opinion of the world, though ſhe at the 
ſame time acknowledged the - opinion to 

which 
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which ſhe ſacrificed her own, was fre- 
quently founded on the moſt ridiculous 
and fallacious principles; ſhe like wife 
felt a very large portion of tenderneſs for 
Miſs Weſtbury, and ſincerely wiſhed to 
promote her happineſs in every inſtance, 
ſave and except the ſingle one on which 
that happineſs depended; but, as we 
before obſerved, ſne hoped much from 
Lewiſham's abſence and filence, as ſhe 
was fully perſuaded they would eſtabliſh 
a prejudice againſt him in the mind of 
Harriet, which joined to a ſucceſſion of 
new objects, could hardly fail of effac- 
ing his idea from her boſom ; we confeſs 
her Ladyſhip's concluſion was rather ſe- 
vere on her ſex, but we are forry to add, 
there is too much trath in the remark in 
general, though the conduct of our 
friend Harriet, and a few more inſtances 
which we could enumerate if we choſe, 
encourages us to think more favourably 
of female ſtability, We could indeed 
plead her Ladyſhip's own practice againſt 
her theory, if we thought it legal to 
make her condemn herſelf, ſince neither 

Sat a ſuc- 
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a ſucceſſion of ill- treatment during bis 
life, nor a variety of ſplendid tempta- 
tions after his death, had been able to 
remove from her affection, the man who 
firſt entirely poſſeſſed her heart; we are 
therefore inclined to believe the maxim 
before-mentioned, muſt have been eſta- 
bliſhed on a miſtaken principle, and only 
confirmed by the practice of a few indi- 


viduals, who abſolutely erred in a matter 


of fact, which we muſt endeavour to ex- 
Plain. 


Tazir heads only had been affected, 
while their hearts were entirely out ot 
the queſtion, and the reſtleſs emotion by 
them ycleped love, was, in reality, of 
a very different nature ; the one is an 
etherial ray of pure eſſence, which beam- 
ing on the breaſt of innocence and vir- 
tue, gently inſinuates itſelf - by degrees, 
till it has gained the inmoſt receſſes of 
the heart, where it incorporates with, 
and eſtabliſhes it's influence, over every 
property of the mind. 
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THe other, is nothing more than a 
light immaterial vapour, produced by 
vanity and flattery, which wanting the 
gravity, neceſlary to ſink into the heart, 
only gains admiſſion into that part of the 
cranium, wherein is depoſited a ſoft ſub- 
ſtance diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
brain; now it is ſuppoſed in giddy ca- 
pricious habits, the brain floats in a ſharp 
acrimonious fluid, and the vapour before- 
mentioned, being ſtrongly impregnated 
with alkaline particles, no fooner enters 


the ſame cavity, than they mix, and 'tis 


nothing more than the efferveſcence ari- 
ſing from this coalition, which cauſes the 
chimerical illuſion, ſo often miſtaken for 


the tender pallion, although the reſemb- 


lance is too trifling to deceive any, but 
ſuperficial obſervers; hence it is, that 
the epithets, whimſical, and capricious, are 
ſo lberally deſtowed by undiſcerning 
witlings on what is in reality the moſt ſta- 
ble ſenſation of the ſoul, but being them- 


ſelves unable to detect the impoſtor, they 


confound one with the other, and the 


pureſt gold. is deſpiſed, becauſe Dutch 


metal 
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metal is ſomewhat like it. How Lady 
Cary came to give into a ſarcaſm fo il- 
liberal, we can no otherwiſe account, 
than from a natural proneneſs in the hu- 
man mind, to believe whatever we are 
ſtrongly inclined to wiſh, 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Bur to return to our narrative; while 
her Ladyſhip remained fluctuating be- 
tween the dictates of law and equity, 
the chariot of Sir William Burt drove 
up to her door, and ſhe inftantly deter- 
mined to learn his ſentiments of Miſs 
Weſtbury z; Sir William had no ſooner 
entered, than he led to the converſation 
ſhe wiſhed, by eagerly enquiring after 
her charming. niece ; Lady Cary replied, 
ſhe had juſt been deprived of her com- 
pany by her father's recalling her to Ber- 


keley-ſquare ; © 1. know not,” continued 


ſhe, 


nr | 0. 


ſhe, what his reaſon may be for ſo do- 
„ing, but the dear girl was ſo exceed- 
« ingly diſtreſſed by the unexpected ſum- 
* mons, that ſhe has left me quite melan- 
% choly.“ 


SIR WILLIAM expreſſed himſelf a lively 
ſharer in her uneaſineſs: I am,” ſays 
he, © particularly diſappointed, as I had 
** flattered myſelf with the honour of at- 
** tending your ladyſhip and Miſs Weſt- 
” bury to the new opera this evening, as 
{© jt is for the benefit of the great Vettris. 5 


„Gear l“ replied her ladyſhip, with 1 
peculiar emphaſis; Do you know, Sir 
„William, your expreſſion ſtrikes me as 
greatly ridiculous? I ſhould moſt cer- 
* tainly have been very happy to have + 
* accompanied Miſs Weſtbury, . under 
your eſcort, but I aſſure you, great as 
* he is, his greatneſs loſes but little by 


% my abſence, my plaudit would be too : 
* faint to obtain notice.” © Your lady- :.. 


e ſhip muſt give me leave,” ſaid Si: 


William,“ to expreſs my ſurprize at ibe 


L 5 &« ſingu- 
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« fingularity of your taſte; I thought 
the excellence of Veſtris had been uni- 
verſally acknowledged:“ © Oh, cer- 
tainly,“ replied Lady Cary, © I think 
him a moſt incomparable dancer, and 
„do all poſſible juſtice to his excellence; 

(l it is but natural for great men to excel. 
„ We read of Alexander the Great, 
peter the Great, and Louis the Great, 
we have likewiſe had a great Marlbo- 
* rough, and a great Chatham; and 
as inſtances of true greatneſs, more re- 
* cent and more glorious ſtill, we may 
* juſtly adduce the Governor General of 
India, whoſe conduct has done ſuch 
immortal honour to his name and 
country; and our preſent very able 
* miniſter. Theſe great men all had, 
„ and have their excellence, no doubt. 
Mou have now pointed out another the 
great Veſtris; and lo, and behold, this 
great man is diſtinguiſhed from his 
„ cotemporaries, becauſe he vaults a few 


inches higher, and preſerves an equili- 


e brium in one poſition a few moments 
longer than any other great man of the 
] 0 
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«age. You, Sir William, are a ſena- 
«© tor of Great Britain, a pillar of this 
„ glorious conſtitution ; now when you 
& ſhall have occaſion to mention the ſtateſ- 
«© man, whoſe eloquence is employed in 
« ſupport of his country's rights and 
“privileges; or the gallant veteran, 
© who bravely leads her armies in defence 
of her territorial domains: what words 


« will you find to expreſs your ſenſe of 
their deſerts? Your patriot, your com- 


„ mander, muſt be great men; ſo is 
your opera dancer! 


* You muft excuſe the compariſon, 
my friend, but you remind me of a 
« very fine gentleman, who uſed to viſit 
* me daily, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
** pinning up my hair; he entered one 
morning big with ſomething of vaſt 
importance; hardly allowing himſelf 
* time to breathe, he began; your lady- 
„ ſhip has heard of Mr: Montete. The 
% name was not familiar, nor could J re- 
collect it; I replied in the negative; 
„no! ſays be with altoniſhment,. not 

heard 
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„heard of Montete? I again referred to 
*© my memory, but in vain, and again 
* anſwered no; no! ſaid he, dear your 
* ladyſhip, what! what! never heard of 
the great Montete ? The fellow's im- 
e pertinence provoked me, I demanded 
* an explanation; when the great Mon- 
tete, proved to be a perſon, of no leſs 
© conſequence, than a Pariſian hair-dreſſer, 
* who made himſelf great but the day 
before, by making the head. of a 
** faſhionable lady a great deal too great 
* for the door of her vis a- vis.“ 


„My dear Lady Cary,” replied Sir 
William, I am moſt gratefully ſenſible 
of- your reproof; your ſentiments, I 
* make no doubt, are extremely juſt, 
but I aſſure you, I never ſpent a thought 
eon the ſubject; and permit me to add, 


| 41 never intended it. I am content to 


{© take all theſe matters on the opinion of 
* the public, and. form my expreſſions 
* without refining on their propriety, 
« while your ladyſhip loſes the ſpirit of 
« pleaſure, by moralizing on its princi- 

| « ple, 
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„ple. Your ſyſtem is certainly the 
te wiſeſt, but as certainly mine is the 
« eaſieſt: but now, ſuppoling I become 
* as wife and diſcerning as your lady- 
* ſhip, what benefit ſhall I derive from 
«it? ſince I confeſs to you, however 
rational my ſentiments might be, I 
„ ſhould not dare to publiſh them againſt 
the eſtabliſhed faſhionable practice, I 
« therefore requeſt you will not attempt 
« toreRify my ideas, as it will only ſerve 
% to render me really culpable. I now 
« join the giddy throng in purſuit, of an 
* imaginary deity, while my ſenſes re- 
* main neuter z but if I permit your lady- 
_ * ſhip to convince me the phantom is 
- * unworthy of my purſuit, what will be 
* the conſequence? why, my practice 
« will continue exactly the ſame, and 
© the evidence of my ſenſes will be a- 
„ painſt me; I ſhall then think right, 
« and act wrong; whereas if I now 


really err, I do it without. nn at 
4 all,” 5 8 es ; 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XXV. 


L apy CARY ſmiled at Sir William's 
concluſion, It muſt be confeſſed,” 
. faid ſhe, © you reaſon molt admirably in 
defence of your own follies ; you have 
* only to lower the properties of your 
„heart to a level with the ſtate of 
* your head, and you will become the 
« quinteflence of inſignificance. I in- 
e tended to enquire your opinion of my 
„ couſin Harriet, but | find it would be 
0 abſurd to aſk a queſtion of the kind, 
© of a gentleman who is above thinking 
„ for himſelf.” 


No,“ faid Sir William, “ your lady- 
* ſhip miſtakes the caſe, I only take the 
- opinion of the public on truſt ; where 
« the ſubject immediately relates to 
« them, | underftand the faſhion of 
& amuſements, like the faſhion of a 
&« coat, or any other part of dreſs, which 
„ give into, to avoid ſingularity; but 
on a queſtion, where my ſenſe is not 

PE | e likely 
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« likely to incur the general cenſure, I 
* dare venture to decide for myſelf.” 


„Miss WESTBURY is an enigma, which 
« if you will help me to ſolve, I ſhall be 
„ obliged to you, in the firſt place: for 
I ſo young a lady, ſhe appears uncom- 
© monly grave, yet at the ſame time 
there is an expreſhve archneſs in her 
eyes and countenance, ſtrongly indi- 
* cating a lively diſpoſition ; now chear- 
( fulneſs being not only perfectly inno- 
* cent in itſelf, but a defirable ingre- 
dient in the mind of youth, if ſhe 
0 really poſſeſſes vivacity, why does ſhe 
attempt to conceal it, by a reſerve, 
© which is neither amiable nor natural? 


„ SECONDLY, When. I farſt ſaw Miſs 
« Weſtbury at your houſe, you informed 
© me ſhe was a young lady of character, 
and a relation of yours; I aſſure you 
„ was not more ſurprized by the. intel- 
e Iigence than by her appearance here, 
for but the day before I met her in 
„gt. James's Park, under the moſt ſuſ- 


picious 
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e picious circumſtances imaginable. I 
© confeſs to you there was ſomething in 
the young lady's appearance which 
engaged my attention, and conceiving 
eher ſituation authorized the free in- 
„ dulgence of my curiority, I looked at 
* her in a manner, which -entirely pre- 
e cluded all doubt of her identity at ſe- 
e cond fight; I might have been induced 
* to. diſbelieve my own ſenſes, as to the 
e perſon of her companions; but Lord 
„% Bloomer was with me, and he had 
* been too well acquainted with them 
both to admit a probability of our be- 
* ing deceived. I did not mention this 
* circumſtance to your ladyſhip be- 
* fore, becauſe I am convinced my be- 
* haviour at the time was too particular 
« to efcape Miſs Weſtbury's notice, and 


« 2s I am certain ſhe recollected it, when - 


ce the met me there, I did not doubt but 
«you would receive full information 
from herſelf, and I have been in 
« daily expeCtation of a ſage lecture 
from your good ladyſhip on the ſubject 
« of my impertinence.” - 8 

| © Lapy 


0 
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LADY Cary replied, © The firſt part 
of your obſervation is extremely juſt, 
« Miſs Weſtbury really poſſeſſes ſpirit and 
« yivacity, but domeſtic uneaſineſs, by 
* oppreſſing her mind, has given her a 
* turn of gravity inconſiſtent with her 
* age. She is by no means ſo happy as ſhe 
„ deſerves; her mother has been dead 
* about two years, and her father is a 
© man, whoſe character ſeems to be 
* made up of contradictions. How- 
© ever, he was not inſenſible to the me- 
„ rit of his daughter, till a few months 
e fince the wonder-working god, willing 
* to give an out-of-the-way ſpecimen 
of his power, ſhot him quite through 
{© the heart, from the artillery of a pair 
© of blue eyes. The poor gentleman _ 
* muft have been deſperately wounded 
e indeed, but having heard matrimony 
% was almoſt infallible in caſes of love, 
e he ventured the experiment, and gave 
his hand to a lady about the age of his 
daughter. By this connexion Miſs 
& Weſtbury has loſt a father, and gain- _ 
« ed a great deal of uneaſineſs; and from 

( thence 
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„ thence ariſes the gravity which meets 
* with your diſapprobation. As to the 
* fecond part of your charge, I can ſay 
nothing but that I apprehend you have 
made a little miſtake as to perſon- 
* ality.” - 3 


Sik W1LLIaM aſſured her he could not 
be miſtaken," and again aſſerted what he 
faid before. I am poſitive,” continued 
he, © as to the perſon of Miſs Weſtbury, 
and as poſitive as to her companions 
«the lady was a young, fair, ſhewy 
« woman, ſomewhat taller than herſelf; 
and the gentleman, about the middle 
« fize, in the uniform of a military officer.” 


Lavy Cary replied with a ſmile, © if 
that was the caſe, he mioht be per- 
« fetly right; but what objection could 
he make to Harriet's friends? That 
„lady was no other than the preſent Mrs. 
* Weſtbury, of whom ſhe had been ſpeak- 
* ing, and the gentleman was her bro- 
„ther, captain Claverly.” „No, my 
& dear madam,” ſaid Sir William, * that 

6c 18 
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is impoſſible, it was not Mrs. Weſt- 
* bury ; the gentleman, I confeſs, was Jack 
„ Claverly, the captain, I fancy; of his 
* own creation: nor was the lady his 
« ſiſter, unleſs it be in iniquity, Her 
* name was Baily, they were both inti- 
* mately acquainted with Lord Bloomer, 
the gentleman was his gentleman, who 
had the honour of dreſſing and undreſſ- 
ing him; he was likewiſe particu- 
* larly uſeful in the honourable employ- 
ment, which Mercury is ſaid to have 
« filled for the ſervice. of the heathen 
gods; and when I inform your lady- 
e ſhip it was in conſequence of Mr. Cla- 
* yerly's induſtry in this particular line, 
« that Miſs Baily was introduced to the 
% notice of his lordſhip, I believe you 
* will find no difficulty in aſcertaining 
« the nature of their acquaintance, The 
«* ſtrength of my own memory might 
© have been doubtful, but lord Bloomer 
* confirmed my opinion, and it is not 
* likely he ſhould be miſtaken in the 
e perſon of a woman who had lately been 


his miſtreſs, and a man who had as 
“lately 
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* lately been his ſervant. You muſt be 
4 ſenſible this could not be Mrs, Weſt- 
* bury, and I confeſs 1 am exceedingly 
** ſurprized at Miſs Weltbury's appearing 
_ * ſo improperly attended.“ 


Six William's concluſion threw her 
ladyſhip into a profound reverie. After 
a moment's ſilence, © Ah, Sir William,” 
ſaid ſhe, © what a character have you 
„given me! but are you ſure of what 
« you ſay 2” 


He. replied, © he was extremely ſorry 
* that ſhe ſhould place ſo little confidence 
ein his veracity, and again adverted to the 
% impoſſibility of his erring, from the con- 
* curring teſtimony. of his friend.” Lady 


Cary made no reply, but ſeemed ſo much 


taken up with her own thoughts, that Sir 


William ſoon after retired, leaving her 


to a mental diſcuſſion of the ſubject 


which they had found fo incomprehen- 


ſible. 
HER 
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Hex ladyſhip, from a moment's re- 
flection, did not doubt but that Sir Wil- 
liam was perfectly right in all he had ad- 
vanced, nor did ſhe doubt the truth of 
her own conjeQtures; that the lady was 
exactly what he had deſcribed her, was 
by no means improbable; at the ſame 
time, that was no real obſtacle to her 
being the wife of Mr. Weſtbury, if he 
was weak enough to make her ſo. She 
had never heard of any family that they 
pretended to in London, and at Bath 
they were known to no body. But con- 
ceiving it poſſible, the more ſhe reflected, 
the more ſhe might be bewildered in a 
maze of uncertainty. She thought it 
moſt- prudent to wait the reſult of her 
viſit to Harriet next day, in order to 
learn the neceſſary information. 


Lapy Cary was at beſt no admirer of 
Mrs. Weſtbury ; her manners were not 
ſuch as ſhe thought natural to a gentle- 
woman, and her firſt prejudice had con- 
tinually increaſed with her intimacy. As 
her coolneſs and negle& of Miſs Weſt- 


bury 
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bury became more and more evident ; 
Mr. Weſtbury had not eſcaped his ſhare 
of her cenſure on the ſame occaſion ; ſhe 
had penetrated ſufficient to read his real 
character in the moſt trifling of his actions; 
and his overſtrained devotion to his wife 
was too ridiculous to paſs unnoticed by a 
woman, whoſe partiality for the daughter 
of his fiſter, inclined her to look with a 
jaundiced eye on the leaſt amiable fide of 
every member of her family : a proper 
degree of domeſtic attention and polite- 
neſs, ſhe thought highly commendable ; 


but Mr. Weſtbury carried his complai- 


ſance to the ſummit of ſlaviſh affection, and 
the lady received it with a ſupercilious con- 
deſcenfion, which ſeemed to ſay, admire 
my importance 


I rhou chr, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, that 
woman's haughtineſs muſt ariſe from ori- 
ginal meanneſs, but I did not ſuppoſe her 
ſo familiar with infamy. Good heaven ! 
if my fears are. juſt, what a being has 


that infatuated; man made the mother of 
my lier child? but take care Mrs. 


Weſtbury, 
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Weſtbury, like the Jay in Peacock fea- 
thers, you may for a little while dazzle 
the eyes of your beholders by a pompous 
diſplay of your borrowed plumes, but the 
impoſtor will be viſible at laſt; for be aſ- 
ſured, it muſt be no common capacity to 


deceive with ſucceſs, for any length of 
time. 


END or THE FIRST VOLUME. 


